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Having in the first part of his article given a general survey of strikes as a labour weapon, 
Dr. Moorthy proceeds to analyse the causes that lead to strikes as well as the ways of preventing strikes. 
In view of the fact that we have had about 300 strikes within the last six months, this article should be of 
special interest to our readers as the author suggests that it would be wise to recognise, in the 
signs of the times, the process of a new social evolution and make necessary adjustments before it is too late. 
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Causes of Strikes—What are the causes 
for which strikes are usually undertaken in 
our country ? Are the issues involved of 
such magnitude and complexity that they 
cannot be solved save by the very delicate 
and difficult instrument of strike. If one 
looks into the history of industrial dis- 
putes, one will find that, for the most part, 
strikes are resorted to for reasons falling 
under five heads: Political, Economic, 
Personnel Relations, Working Conditions 
and miscellaneous. 


Political Reasons.—W orkers stage strikes 
asa form of protest against any repugnant 
legislative measure, or against the arrest of 
a renowned political leader. Strikes are 
also undertaken as a mark of paying homage 
to the memory of a departed leader. Such 
strikes, which should rather be called 
hartals, show the political sympathies of the 
working classes, and though hardships may 
be inflicted on industries and society, we 
are little inclined to blame labour for 
the spontaneous expression of their civil 
sentiments. Workers are adults, and man 
is a political animal. A political action or 
event of the times is bound to affect the 
labour directly or indirectly, since labour is 
one of the important limbs of the body 
politic. Politics is a part, an important 
part, of social life. Therefore, it should be 
considered as a healthy sign that workers 
express their resentment against of sympa- 
thy for any event with which society as a 
whole is for the moment concerned. Their 
sympathetic action shows that labour is 
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alive to the problems of the day and is 
moving along contemporary trends. India 
is an ancient nation whose political con- 
sciousness is being recently resuscitated ; 
and with an alien government ever ready to 
exploit and repress her, she has frequent 
occasions to stage political demonstrations 
and sometimes even to precipitate a crisis. 
Therefore, there is nothing surprising 
that’ workers too are obsessed with the 
‘* political,’? and show their sympathies 
through strikes. Such strikes assumed 
grave proportions during 1928 and 1929, 
in 1934, 1937, 1938, 1940 and in 1942. 


It is sometimes suspected that political 
strikes are engineered by agitators and that 
workers are little educated to understand 
the complicated issues before the country. 
There is much truth in the statement that 
our workers are not educated and that 
many of them suffer from social disabilities. 
But on that account it cannot be claimed 
that they have no political consciousness. 
Gandhiji and the Congress have created a 
tremendous awakening among the masses 
and the workers too have been touched by 
the programme, ideology, and the sacrifices 
of the Congress. True, there are some 


‘ misguided leaders amongst labour’s ranks 


who dream, write and talk ‘‘red”’ 
everywhere ! But we cannot speak for 
certain of the strength of their influence on 
labour. It may be true that there is a revolu- 
tionary party which aims at overthrowing 
the government by paralysing and capturing 
trade, transport, communications, industries 
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and essential services, through the instru- 
mentality of the labour force. This philo- 
sophy and technique of achieving revolution 
through the organized might of labour is 
nothing new. But, considering the extent of 
the country and the state of education of 
our workers, such a revolution seems to be 
a very remote possibility. Moreover, 
industrialization, urbanization and develop- 
ment of capitalistic combines are the 
necessary pre-requisites to provide the 
atmosphere for such a revolutionary philo- 
sophy and programme to be worked out. 
But, at present, it is quixotic to see in 
political strikes the possibilities of such 
a stupendous consummation. Since we 
cannot develop the trend of this argument 
here, we shall content ourselves by merely 
pointing out that the Gandhian economy 
which is opposed to industrialization, 


urbanization, and capitalistic combines, is 
least conducive to the theory of revolution 
through labour. 


Economic Reasons.—Economic reasons 
play a large part in bringing about strikes. 
The worker is paid a wage which is 
hardly adequate to maintain himself and his 
family in urban surroundings at a subsis- 
tence level. He is accustomed, for 
generations, to an appallingly low standard 
of life and his wage is quite in consonance 
with this standard! Whatever may be 
the enunciations of the various theories of 
wages, it appears to be a _ socioldgical 
trend that once a particular standard of life 
and wages mutually agree, both tend to fix 
themselves at that point and each develops 
a restraining influence on the other, making 
any change or improvement difficult. 
Growing knowledge, the changing outlook, 
and the sight of the new things of life are 
calling upon the workers to enter into newer 
and higher standards of living. But wage 
is the problem ; and there’s the rub. The 
employer is accustomed and committed to 
the payment of low wage, which, 
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of course, is the maximum from the emplo- 
yer’s point of view ; and the entire industrial 
structure with its free flow of capital is so 
organized that wages cannot be raised 
without far-reaching effects in other spheres 
of markets. Hence, workers legitimately 
resort to frequent strikes and inflict indus- 
trial losses. The relation between wages 
and strikes is very intimate, as may be 
judged by the fact that during the quarter 
ended 30th June 1944, out of 197 stoppages 
in British India, 111 accounted for dis- 
putes relating to wages and 15 to demand 
for bonuses. This means that sixty-four 
per cent of the stoppages related to demands 
of wages and bonuses. If wages are fixed 
and properly graded according to occupa- 
tions, experience, place, etc., even before 
the workers enter into the contract to 
work, one cannot understand why they 
should be so often made the casus belli 
between the employer and the employees. 
The wages in our industries are not yet 
systematized, but legislative attempts are 
not being made in that direction. The 
demand for dearness allowance is a part of 
the wage question and it relates to special 
periods of high cost of living. It is not 
necessary to discuss it separately. 


We have seen that the demand for bonus 
plays no small part in developing strikes. 
This is an indication that the workers want 
to have a share in the ‘‘ profits”? of the 
industry. The argument is that the returns 
of industries are full of the surplus value 
which is legitimately due to labour. Industry 
is a joirt adventure and labour has not 
only mixed but invested its labour in it. 
Therefore, why should it not claim at 
least a part of the profits when huge returns 
are realised and dividends disbursed to 
distant shareholders? This is a sound 
argument and is only a form of profit 
showing. Demands for bonuses are bound 
to be more clamorous especially during 
boom periods. The capitalists should see 
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the reason of the case for the payment of 
bonus and make such payments a part of 
the condition of labour contract. Econo- 
mists should investigate into the impact of 
bonus payment on prices, investments, 
interest, etc. On principle, we are afraid, 
bonus payment may lead, the worker 
to acquire a capitalist mentality, and such 
a danger should be guarded against. 


Personnel Relations.—Strikes due to 
personnel relations refer to the inability of 
employers or their agents to manage day to 
day situations tactfully. Management of 
industry is an art which rests on the good- 
will and co-operation of all the members of 
the firm. If knowledge, foresight, endurance 
and diligence are required to organize the 
material resources of a concern, how much 
more diligence, endurance, foresight and 
knowledge are necessary for managing the 
human elements of the industry! An 
unnecessary fine or an unwarranted dis- 
missal of a worker may lead to resentment 
on the part of his comrades ; a harsh word 
or discipline severely enforced is not ap- 
preciated by the workers. Yet, these 
measures alone, when adopted by many an 
overbearing mukaddam or jobber, are 
enough to plunge a group of workers or 
a department or even the entire factory 
into a strike. As the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India observes in its report in 
this respect : ‘‘ Much more serious, from 
the point of view of labour, is the tendency 
for managers to delegate some of their 
functions to subordinates and to interpose 
unreliable links between themselves and 
their men. We have already dealt with the 


power possessed by Sardars, Mukaddams~ 


and other chargemen or foremen, who are 
too often able even to dismiss and engage 
workers. As arule, the management depends 
on such men both for its knowledge of the 
minds and desires of the employees, and for 
the interpretation to them of its own orders. 


Where this is a practice, it is almost 
impossible for the management to reach 
any stable understanding with the workers.’”* 
To bridge the distance between the employer 
and employee and bring about better 
understanding, the Commission recom- 
mended the appointment of Labour Officers. 
Labour Officers and Welfare Officers are 
being now appointed by many large firms ; 
but their functions are not properly defined. 
Moreover, most of the men are not 
adequately trained in the difficult and com- 
plex science of management of human 
relations. Since they are the paid servants 
of the managers, they are not free to work 
uninfluenced by their employers. Therefore, 
the remarks of the Commission still hold 
good: ‘‘ We believe that an important 
factor at work in creating industrial unrest 
in India is the lack of contact which too 
often exists between employers and 
employed.” 


Other issues which may be included 
under this section and which depend on 
mutual goodwill and understanding for 
their solution are rules and regulations 
governing employer-employee relations. 


Working Condition.—Some of the 
important causes relating to working 
conditions which are made the issues of 
strikes are : shift-working, hours of work, 
holidays, state and nature of the machinery, 
rationalization of processes, etc. Any change 
or alteration in these which is not liked by 
workers leads to disputes and sometimes 
workers themselves may desire a change in 
the working conditions which the manage- 
ment may not be prepared to effect. Such 
causes of disputes are also numerous and 
depend on the nature, extent and organiza- 
tion of the industry. 


Miscellaneous.—There may be many 
other issues which are not directly con- 
nected with industrial matters but are 





*P. 341. 
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now and then made the basis of strikes. 
Such, for instance, is the worker’s demand 
for the use of any premises in the posses- 
sion of the manager for purposes of re- 
creation or worship. Demands of items of 
welfare work, inside or outside the work- 
place, like canteen and health services, 
housing, cost-price grain shops, etc., may 
also be mentioned under this category. 
Clearly, the possibilities of dispute 
between employer and employees leading 
to astrike on the part of the latter are 
infinite and manifold. Life is dynamic and 


No. of workers 
directly and 
indirectly 
involved 


Industry (or occupation) 
and locality 


Cotton Mills :— 
Bengal—1 Mill 
Bombay—7 Mills 


750 
111 
375 
291 


700 


Woollen Mills :— 
Bengal—1 Mill 


Silk Mills :— 
Bengal—3 Mills 


situations are changing. So also the causes of 
disputes are ubiquitous and protean, now 
showing themselves here in one form, 
then in another aspect, and yet later in 
some other shape. Industrial relations are 
human relations; therefore, the mani- 
festations of contexts are varied and subtle. 
In the light of our foregoing analysis 
the following list of stoppages in industries 
in several places and the causes of such 
stoppages will make interesting reading. 
The list gives stoppages during one month 
only, i.e., October 1945. 


Cause 


Demand for pay for days of the last strike. 

Demand for re-instatement of a head jobber. 

Demand for re-instatement of eight dis- 
missed workers. 

Demand for the same rate of wages for 
20s as for 22. 

Demand fordeclarationof aspecific date for 
payment of compensatory allowance. 
Demand for payment of “ Victory Bonus ” 

not later than 3rd November 1945, 
Demand for bonus equal to 20% of the 
workers’ annual wages. 
Demand for cancellation of the suspension 
order against an operative of the Folding 
Department. 


Demand for cancellation of the order 
requiring workers to take passes for 
emergency purposes before leaving the 
factory during working hours. 


Demand for one month’s wages as 
** Victory Bonus.” 

Demand for continuance of the special 
wages of As. 2 per day to workers in 
the proofing department for doing urgent 
war work. 

Demand for one month’s 


** Victory Bonus,” 


wages as 
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f Industry (or occupation) 
and locality 


Jute Mills :— 
Bengal—1 Mill 


Railways :— 
U. P.—1 Undertaking 


Engineering :— 
Bengal—6 Undertakings 


Bombay—4 Undertakings 


Bihar—1 Undertaking 


Madras—1 Undertaking 


Miscellaneous :— 
Bengal—7 Undertakings 





No. of workers 


directly and 
indirectly 
involved 


500 


100 


700 
700 
600 


264 
100 
600 


850 
1,500 


480 


757 


163 


800 


150 


275 


Cause 


Protest against the appointment of Head 
Sardar in the Hessian Department. 


Protest against the action of a Sub-Inspector 
who had beaten a coolie. 


Demand for Pujah bonus. 

Demand for Pujah bonus. 

Demand for Pujah bonus, increased dear- 
ness allowance, provident fund, leave, etc. 

Demand for Pujah bonus, and cash com- 
pensation for reduction in the quantity 
of mustard oil supplied at concession 
rates since introduction of rationing. 

Protest against reduction in wages. 

Demand for increased bonus. 


Demand for bonus and increased wages 
and for the withdrawal of notice of dis- 
charge served on 112 workers. 

Demand for ‘‘Victory Bonus”’. 

Demand for one month’s extra wages, 13 
day’s previous notice and leave with pay 
before discharge, gratuity at the rate of 
one month’s wages per year of service, etc. 

Demand for one month’s wages as 
‘*Victory Bonus’’. 


Demand for change of working timing by 
fifteen minutes. 


Refusal to work on Sunday (14-10-45) in lieu 
of Monday (15-10-45) which was declared 
a holiday. 


Protest against the alleged assault of a 
packer by the Sales Manager. 
Demand for Pujah bonus, and protest 


over reduced wages, discharge of Mecha. 
nical Engineer, etc. 
Demand for Pujah bonus, 
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Industry (or occupation) No. of workers 
and locality directly and 


indirectly 
involved 


265 

1,500 

1,239 

250 

Bombay—11 Undertakings 300 
150 

1,324 

900 

200 

225 


1,000 


350 

165 

273 
3,000) 

Bihar—2 Undertakings 168 


250 


Madras—1 Undertaking 904 


U, P.—2 Undertakings 1,100 


200 





Cause 


Demand for payment of arrears of wages at 
increased rates and dearness allowance at 
the Calcutta Corporation rates. 

Demand for bonus for compensation. 

Grievances against a member of the staff. 

Demand for bonus and ‘‘Victory bakshis’’. 


Demand for reinstatement of three dis- 
charged clerks. 

Demand for uniform work to all workers. 

Demand for one month’s wages as 
‘*Victory Bonus” as declared by the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 

Demand for removal of a stable supervisor 
for assaulting a worker. 

Demand for continuance of the old rate of 
stitching charges. 

Demand for one month’s wages as 
‘Victory Bonus’’. 

Demand for ‘‘Victory Bonus” of one 
month’s wages as was granted to the 
textile workers of Bombay. 

Demand for one month’s wages as 
‘* Victory Bonus ’’, etc. 

Demand for restoration of the cut of As. 2 
in wages. 

Demand for immediate issue of 
** Victory Bonus ”’ tickets. 

Demand for a holiday on 21st October. 


Protest against discharge of a worker for 
unsatisfactory work. 

Protest against the suspension of a worker, 
etc. 


Demand for increased wages, bonus, rein- 
statement of discharged workers, etc. 


Demand for one month’s pay as 
** Victory Bonus.” 
Demand for increased wages, 
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The question now remains : Is there 
no way by which strikes can be prevented? 
Though strikes have their uses and abuses, 
it is not desirable that they should be 
resorted to if the differences that arise from 
time to time between employer and his 
employees could be settled by other 
methods. Human relations cannot, for 
all time, be based on perfect amity and 
goodwill ; and it is but natural that they 
should give rise to differences now and then. 
Industrial relations are but human rela- 
tions in a context. If amongst the members 
of a family, intimately knowing one another 
for generations and connected by ties of 
kinship, differences of desires and opinions 
arise Occasionally, it is nothing surprising 
that in the industrial family which is yet a 
social institution in the becoming, differences 
amongst the members do frequently arise. 
The industrial family of the size and on the 
scale now being realised is a new concep- 
tion and a new phenomenon. It is yet in 
the making. Therefore industrial differences 
are only the index of the imperfection of the 
new family. But differences need not 
develop into disputes in all cases and 
actually they do not do so. Even when they 
do, many disputes are from time to time 
settled without resort to strikes. 


There- are three ways of preventing 
strikes : (1) through mutual settlement, 
(2) through legislative machinery and (3) by 
changing the industrial system. These me- 
thods have been tried with varying success 
in one country or another ; in India too, 
the workers, the employers and the Govern- 
ment have been seriously attempting for the 
last three decades to evolve a device where- 
by strikes can be minimized, and if possible, 
completely eliminated. The first two 
methods seek to avoid strikes through a 
machinery created within the existing indus- 
trial organization, while the last one aims at 
the root of the problem and seeks to radi- 
cally alter the system. 


Mutual Settlement.—It will be readily 
conceded that mutual goodwill between 
parties is the sine qua non of peace between 
them in any field of life. And mutual 
goodwill is generally the result of frequent 
contact, discussion and _ understanding. 
Therefore, it is first essential to create in the 
industries an atmosphere wherein disputes 
thrive least. The impersonalization of indus- 
tries is not a little responsible for de- 
humanizing labour and capital, thus making 
suspicion and conflict between them the 
rule, and sympathy and co-operation the 
exception. Personal relations between the 
two should be re-established in every way 
possible. A revised outlook and a well- 
manned labour office will go a long way in 
dissipating industrial antagonism and pro- 
viding for healthier relations. 


‘ The details concerning this outlook, 
the requisite personnel and their activities 
are outside the purview of our present 
discussion. 


Even after the atmosphere of sympathy 
and goodwill i created, disputes may arise 
sometimes, and a machinery is needed to 
settle these. The works committees have 
been found to be useful in such situations. 
The works committees are bodies composed 
of the elected representatives of labour and 
management. Every firm or industry or a 
locality may have its own works committee. 
Usually the committees have.a majority of 
workers’ representatives elected by secret 
ballot,—the qualification for voting being 
that a person should have put in at least 
a year’s service. The tenure of office of the 
committee members may be a year or two, 
as the case may be. The function of the 
works committee is to investigate into any 
scheduled disputes or into any kind of 
disputes which may arise between the 
workers, or between the workers and the 
employers. The committee may function as 
an investigating and an advisory body, 
and in some instances may also have the 
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power to select arbitrators and refer dis- 
putes to them. The constitution and com- 
position of the works committees differ 
from province to province and from 
industry to industry. According to the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, the 
Government of India started joint com- 
mittees in their presses as early as 1920 and 
about the same time Messrs. Tata and Sons 
Ltd. at Jamshedpur formed similar bodies. 
Later, works committees were instituted 
in railways and in large textiles in Bengal, 
Madras, U.P. and in Bombay. The system 
evolved at Ahmedabad is said to be remark- 
able and its working thoroughly satisfactory. 
In this regard, the description of the 
Ahmedabad system, as given by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay and cited by the Royal 
Commission, is worth quoting in full : 
‘*In the Ahmedabad cotton mill industry 
it has been mutually agreed between the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association and 
the Ahmedabad Labour Union that all 
grievances should, in the first instance, be 
discussed between the workers themselves 
and the managements of the mills 
concerned. If any worker has a grievance 
he reports to a member of the council of 
representatives from his mill. The member 
speaks to the head of the department and 
the agent of the mill, if necessary. If the 
grievance is not redressed, a formal com- 
plaint is recorded with the Labour Union. 
The Labour Union official—usually the 
secretary or the assistant secretary—goes 
to the mill, ascertains the correctness of the 
complaint and requests the mill officer or 
the agent to redress the grievance. If no 
settlement is arrived at during this stage the 
matter is reported by the Labour Union 
to the Millowners’ Association. The Secre- 
tary of the Millowners’ Association speaks 
to the mill concerned and tries to settle the 
matter amicably. The procedure in connec- 
tion with grievances of a general nature 


(*) P. 336. 


referring to several mills or several workers 
in a mill is also similar. If the workers do 
not get redress after the matter has been 
discussed between the Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation and the Labour Union, the matter 
is finally referred to the Permanent Arbitra- 
tion Board’’.* 

The success of the Ahmedabad scheme 
is attributed to the regional peculiarities of 
Gujerat and to the tremendous moral 
influence and leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Even today, the personality of 
Gandhiji is a force to be reckoned with and 
there is not a major labour dispute which is 
not referred either to him or his lieutenants. 
Though it has not been possible to do 
similar good work in other provinces, 
many industrial concerns have set up their 
own works committees. In India, where the 
panchayat system has been worked for 
centuries, it should not be difficult to organize 
successfully works committees along similar 
lines in various industries and localities. 
Yet so far, the committees are failures and 
they have not justified the expectations. 
The failure is mainly due to lack of 
proper industrial leadership. We believe, 
the works committee system is full 
of potentialities and deserves to be ade- 
quately explored by wider and more intense 
application. If it is organized on perfectly 
democratic principles and led by sincere 
men, we see little reason why it should fail. 
The works committees should play a larger 
and a more useful part in the industrial life 
of the future. The works committee system 
has the advantages of offering opportunities 
for mutual discussions and settlement with 
the least possible interference from out- 
siders. Moreover, any settlement is lasting 
only when it is voluntary and based on good- 
will. The idea of settlement of disputes 
through committees is very old and is suited 
to the genius of India. Even in many villages, 
such committees in the form of panchayats 
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do exist and it is.a healthy sign that the new 
kisan movement is revitalizing this village 
institution. Recently in Mannargudi, in 
Madras, the Agriculturists’ Welfare Asso- 
ciation is to form conciliation committees 
in villages and to eliminate outside inter- 
ference in agricultural disputes.* 


Legislative Machinery.—Legislative enact- 
ment absolutely banning strikes is not 
desirable as that takes away labour’s only 
right to work or not to work according to 
its own will. During emergencies like war, 
the State has exercised its might to con- 
script labour and ban strikes by declaring 
them to be illegal. This step may apparently 
seem to be necessary in the interests of 
production and unhampered prosecution 
of the war. But strikes cannot be prevented 
by their being declared illegal. If tens of 
thousands of workers go on strikes declared 
to be illegal, all of them stand to be pro- 
secuted and it introduces a situation which 
is economically serious, socially absurd 
and legally comic. 


Therefore, what the State can do is to 
regulate and postpone strikes, providing, in 
the interim, machinery for negotiation and 
conciliation. This is just what the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1929, (made permanent in 
1934 and amended in 1938) seeks to do. In 
case of industrial disputes reaching a head, 
the Act provides for the appointment of a 
Court of Enquiry, or a Board of Concilia- 
tion. The first investigates into matters 
pertaining to the dispute and reports its 
findings to the Government, and the second 
helps the parties with advice to come to a 
settlement. The Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1938 ( amended upto 1941 ) provides 
for a more elaborate machinery for settle- 
ment of disputes, though along similar 
lines indicated in the Trade Disputes Act. 
The Bombay Act first of all provides that 
disputes be represented by properly con- 
stituted labour unions ; and for this purpose 
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it contemplated three types of unions. 
Secondly, it schedules industrial matters 
into two types, one concerning standing 
rules and day to day relations, and the other, 
industrial matters which are likely to lead 
to disputes, An elaborate procedure is pre- 
scribed, to be gone through by the 
parties, if they desire a ‘‘change” in 
the scheduled matters which are legally 
taken to be “‘ settled.’’ The Act seeks to 
standardize and to stabilize certain labour 
conventions and matters which usually 
obtain in the industrial world so that 
disputes regarding these may not arise 
with vexatious frequency. The Act also 
provides for the Board of Conciliation, the 
Industrial Court and Arbitration and award. 
It is unnecessary to go into details con- 
cerning these. It may only be mentioned 
that no finding of any of these bodies is 
finally binding on the parties, and what 
they secure is merely adoption of reasonable 
methods of settlement and postponement of 
the immediate strike. 


Though the Trade Disputes Act and 
the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act are not 
successful measures, they are not without 
their advantages. Even mere postponement 
of a strike, or what may be called an indus- 
trial truce, may lead to a_ healthier 
atmosphere for discussion and negotiation, 
and may be a prelude to a more lasting 
settlement. The State interferes only when 
the workers and their employers fail to 
arrive at an agreement amongst themselves. 
Even then, the interference of the State is 
merely to help the evolving of a settlement. 
No settlement can be worth the name 
when it is forced on the parties by a third 
power. 


Changing the System.—The most radical 
method of rooting out the possibilities of 
strikes is by altering the character of the 
industrial system. The present organization 
is based on the principles of laissez faire, 


“* The Hindu P. 8 (9-1-46). 
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profit and devil catch the weaker. In a 
system based on mutual exploitation and 
competition the claim for rights is bound to 
be clamorous and unending. The founda- 
tion of profit is unequal exchange ; and 
unequal exchange is due to inequality of 
opportunity, varying talents, diversity of 
needs, and so on. Clearly, the juxtaposition 
of poverty and riches, whatever may be the 
reason for the phenomenon, is repugnant to 
the changing ideas of social justice. But 
capitalism thrives only on inequality and 
appropriation. And appropriation leads to 
poverty and riches. Labour discontent is 
symptomatic of the new disgust towards 
the old philosophy of capitalism. The 
leviathan has come into its own conscious- 
ness and refuses to be drugged any further. 
Therefore, conflict is bound to be inevitable 
as long as capital and labour are opposed. 
May not socialism or communism or some 
kind of co-operative collectivism be a 
better alternative to the existing system of 
economy ? Any system of economy where- 
in the gulf between labour and capital is the 
least, promises to minimize strikes, if not 
eliminate them and assures a smooth wor- 
king of the complex organization. 


The other alternative is to de-indus- 
trialize and take to handicrafts where 
individuals or units of families or, may 
be, groups of individuals, will be masters 
of their own tools and will manage 
their own production and distribution. 
Such a system, no doubt, is ideal and will 
completely eliminate strikes, besides aboli- 
shing many of the evils of the capitalist 
system. It is claimed by many nationalists 
that such a de-industrialization which is 
best suited to the genius of India will lead 
to widespread employment, development 


of the human personality and mutual 
goodwill, besides being a powerful weapon 
in putting an end to the economic and 
political domination of India by Britain. 


Yet another alternative is to decentra- 
lize industries and organize them into 
smaller units, owned and run by workers 
themselves. The scale on which industries 
are organized today requires huge amounts 
of capital which is beyond the reach of 
workers to amass. If plants are reduced 
to smaller size and distributed over wider 
areas, they can be co-operatively owned by 
labour and easily managed by themselves. 
True, such a system will mean duplication 
of industries and waste of power and un- 
necessary expansion of transport. Also it 
will lead to high costs and high prices. 
But it is not without advantages in that it 
will secure wider employment and elimi- 
nate urban congestion and slums. 


To conclude: whatever be the choice 
regarding the alternative economies, the 
present industrial system should be radically 
revised and controlled. Disputes are in- 
herent in the capitalist system and strikes 
are only one mode of expressing labour’s 
attitude towards the industrial organization. 
Concentrate and impoverish the workers, 
they will perforce become hardened and 
will be organized. Penalise strikes, they are 
bound to remanifest themselves in another 
aspect, more ghastly. The days when 
employers exploited their slaves with 
impunity have disappeared to return never. 
We would be wiser to recognize, in the 
signs of the times, the process of a new 
social evolution and make necessary adjust- 
ments before it is too late. 
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This is a detailed survey of the working conditions and life in general of a representative section of 
women workers in the coir factories at Alleppy. It also shows how by improving their economic, sociological 
and emotional conditions, a better working class society may be evolved with resultant good to the country 


as a whole. 


Mrs. Kurup (TISS ’45) is the Organizing Secretary of the Council of the Women’s Voluntary Services, 


C. P. and Berar, Nagpur. 


The study of any problem relating to 
labour conditions in every country is 
essentially a study of human welfare in its 
broadest sense. Hence the following enquiry 
about 150 women workers in the coir 
industry of Messrs. Darrah Ismail & Co. at 
Alleppy attempts to study the economic, 
mental and emotional conditions of these 
women, and to show how by improving 
these conditions a better working class 
society may be evolved. Such a study is 
interesting for two reasons—first, because 
the coir industry occupies a position 
midway between a cottage industry and the 
large-scale industry; and secondly, because 
coir workers at Alleppy are .more rural 
than urban and their needs and problems 
are to a large extent different from those of 
workers in big cities. 


Alleppy derives its importance from 
the fact that it is the world’s supplier of 
coir-matting and coir yarn. It is also a 
manufacturing town, the predominant 
industry being the manufacture of the 
products of coir yarn. The making of coir 
yarn as carried out on the coastal strips of 
Travancore forms an ideal cottage industry, 
but the making of coir yarn into a finished 
product is a factory process. The separation 
of the fibre from the husk is almost exclu- 
sively done by women in their homes. The 
spinning of the fibre into yarn is also in the 
main the work of the women folk. Indeed, 
women play a vital part in the early stages 
of the manufacture of coir products ; 
their skill is also found suitable for the 


more specialised processes in the factory. 
In 1941, there were about 50 factories at 
Alleppy, employing over 5000 workers, 
out of whom 700 were women. The 
particular factory which I investigated had 
about 6000 workers of which 450 were 
women. 


The nature of the work done by these 
women may be briefly described. The first 
step is to open the bundles of yarn and 
spread them out in the sun to dry. Next 
comes ‘‘ separation,’”’ which consists in the 
grading of the dried yarn into different 
qualities according to the thickness of the 
yarn. This done, there is ‘‘ rehanking,” 
which is the word used for converting the 
original hanks of various qualities of yarns, 
differing in size, length, etc., into one hank of 
specified weight (3 to4lbs.), the end of each 
piece of yarn being sliced. As yarn is 
separated, sorted and rehanked, another set 
of women workers weigh and carry them 
to the godowns. A portion of this graded 
and rehanked yarn is made into bales for 
export and the rest is sent to the weaving 
factory for being made into mats, matting 
and the numerous other articles which are 
made out of coir. Another piece of work in 
which women are engaged in good numbers 
is the making of coir fenders for use on 
ships. 


A few observations may be made on 
the foregoing description of their work. 
It is not such as to place any undue physical 
strain upon them, though the first two 
processes involve their standing in the sun 
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for long hours. An interesting fact about 
the employment of women in this industry 
is that the jobs assigned to them at the 
factory are complementary to those assigned 
to men. Although much technical and 
mechanical skill is not involved in the 
performance of her task, the woman worker 
has to possess a certain amount of specia- 
lized knowledge of her trade so as to be 
able to do her work efficiently. These 
women workers are well-organised and 
are members of the Travancore Coir 
Factory Workers’ Union, which is a weapon 
of considerable power for the men workers 


Age Civil 
Age group No. of — Civil condition 
women 

15—20 16 Unmarried 
21—30 43 Married 
31—40 51 Widowed 
41—50 26 
51—60 11 
61—70 3 
Total 150 


Wages, Hours of Work and Working 
Conditions—We may now consider the 
question of wages, hours of work and 
working conditions. The following state- 
ment by one of the leading firms of Alleppy 
may be taken as typical of the manner in 
which well-conducted large factories, arrive 
at their wage rates :—‘‘ We fix the rate for 
piece work bearing in mind the necessity for 
labour to earn what seems to us to be a 
minimum living wage. The minimum has 
never been scientifically eaxamined, but we 
like to see our men earn not less than 8 
annas a day when full work is available, and 
all our rates enable a man to earn at least 
this sum, if they attend the work regularly 
and punctually and work industriously. 


who make no bones about utilising the 
unionism of their women comrades in 
driving bargains with the employers. The 
present position of women labour is that 
the supply exceeds the demand and they 
have to come daily to the factory gates 
and wait for hours in the hope of being 
taken in for some employment. The less 
remunerative nature of the job of making 
coir yarn in the home prompts women to 
flock in increasing numbers to the factories 
in the town. The distribution of these 
women according to age, civil status and 
religion is given below :— 


Status Religion 
No. of Religion No. 
women a 
24 Christians 104 
100 Hindus 44 
26 Mohamedans 2 
150 150 


In actual fact, many of our rates enable our 
labourers to earn far more than this self- 
fixed minimum wage.’* As wages are paid 
on piece-work basis, the question of having 
differential wage rates for men and women 
does not arise, for both earn according to 
the amount of work they do. Once in a 
year, during Christmas or some other 
festive occasion, labourers are paid a 
bonus varying from a day’s wage to five 
days’ wages depending upon their length of 
service and such other considerations. 
The wages paid are smaller than would be 
prescribed on considerations of social 
equity or economic justice. The wage dis- 
tribution of the 150 women workers is 
shown in the following table :— 





*Report of the Board of Conciliation of Trade Disputes in the Mats and Matting Industry 


(1939). 
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Wages per day Number of 
in annas women 
3—4 6 
4—5 25 
5—6 58 
6—7 23 
7—8 5 
8—9 9 
9-10 5 
10-11 0 
11-12 15 
12-13 1 
13-14 3 
Total 150 


Wages are paid every week and in cash, 
which would seem to be according to the 
recommendation made by the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India. 


As regards hours of work, the women 
workers in Messrs. Darrah Ismail & Co. 
work daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. with an 
interval of 14 hours between 12-30 and 
2 p.m. The actual working hours thus come 
to only 6} per day or 39 per week. The 
Travancore Factories Act restricts the 
number of working hours for adults to 
54 per week and 10 per day. In the case of 
women no exemptions can be granted to 
this rule. It should be noted, however, 
that an industrial undertaking to come 
under the definition of a ‘‘ Factory” 
under the Act must use mechanical or 
electrical power and employ 20 persons or 
more. The Factory in which the present 
investigation was carried out employs 
about 600 men and women, but as it does 
not use power the Factories Act does not 
apply to it. All the same the hours of work 
in the particular factory under investigation 
were quite reasonable. 


Statutory protection is afforded only 
to those workers who are employed in 
factories coming under the Factories Act. 
We remarked above that women employed 


in the processes of opening and drying 
have to work long hours in the sun, but 
there is no alternative possible, unless the 
same worker is given two kinds of jobs 
during the same day, one being the work 
mentioned above and the other some kind 
of job that may be performed in the 
shade. The other processes are carried out 
in sheds. Ventilation therein is quite satis- 
factory, except that a lot of coir dust is 
produced in the course of the operations 
which fills the atmosphere. Sanitary condi- 
tions are not perfect, the reason being 
partly the unclean habits of the women 
themselves who chew beetles and tobacco 
and spit all over the place, and make 
their babies answer calls of nature in the 
same place. There are 2 latrines and 4 
urinals for 450 women workers. This 
number falls sadly short of the minimum 
required under the Factories Act, but the 
State authorities cannot intervene as this 
factory does not fall within the purview of 
the Act. Arrangements for the supply of 
drinking water as well as washing arrange- 
ments are more or less satisfactory. Acci- 
dents are fortunately rare. The spacious- 
ness of the factory premises makes the 
lot of the coir worker in the unregulated 
factories bearable. On the whole, therefore, 
conditions in this particular factory are 
fairly satisfactory, though there is room for 
more improvements. It would seem desir- 
able that all establishments in the ‘oir- 
manufacturing industry employing more 
than a certain number of workers should be 
brought under the Factories Act, irrespec- 
tive of whether they use power or not, 
for ensuring satisfactory working conditions. 


Health and Welfare—The creche is 
something unknown in the coir-factories at 
Alleppy and, as a consequence, women 
workers who have infants and young 
children to look after bring them along to 
the factory where they are put to bed in ‘all 
sorts of places, some in improvised cradles 
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and others on the ground. The Royal Com- 
mission on Labour recommended that the 
obligation of providing creches should be 
made a statutory one in all factories em- 
ploying not less than 250 women. Regarding 
medical aid, the employees of Darrah 
Ismail & Co. get free medical advice, 
but they have to pay for the medicines 
purchased, which renders this facility of 
doubtful utility. Every factory has first-aid 
arrangements and has to maintain the neces- 
sary equipments for the purpose. Canteens 
for providing food at reasonable cost are 
unknown except in a factory belonging to 
Pierce Lesley & Co. Refreshment sheds 
where the women (and the men also) might 
take the food they bring with them are 
also not commonly found. Women workers 
in many of the coir factories do not enjoy 
the advantages conferred by the Maternity 
Benefit Act, as these factories do not come 
under the Factories Act. They have 
in many cases to cover a distance of about 
7 miles daily, and for this purpose they do 
not have any modern transport facility. 


Service conditions in many of the 
factories depend on the arbitrary will and 
pleasure of the employer. Some 56% of the 
women workers have put in between 5 and 
15 years of service and others as many as 
45 years of service. Still the workers are not 
entitled to sick and casual leave, holidays 
with pay, gratuity after a period of service 
and similar privileges. An exception is 
Darrah Ismail & Co., where all workers, 
the daily rated and the monthly rated, are 
given pension when they are permitted to 
retire after a period of satisfactory service. 
Women workers employed in the coir 
industry do not in general contract any 
disease because of such employment. The 
only recreation they enjoy, if it can be 
called recreation, is to chat with their 
neighbours during their leisure period. 


All the coir factory workers at Alleppy, 


including the women, are members of the 
Travancore Coir Factory Workers’ Union 
and take an active interest in its affairs. In 
order to settle amicably any dispute that 
arises between the workers and the factory 
owners, an Industrial Relations Committee 
has been set up with representatives of the 
employers and workers serving on it. 
Welfare work among the workers in general 
and women workers in particular may be 
said to be practically non-existent. In one 
factory there is a labour welfare officer and 
a lady assistant, but the amount of welfare 
work done seems to be small. The fact 
is that it is much more difficult to organize 
welfare work among a semi-rural popula- 
tion of industrial workers than to organize 
such work among town-dwellers, but it is 
none the less necessary. 


Income, Expenditure and Indebtedness.— 
An attempt was made to get the family 
budgets of the 150 women workers. | 
Though co-operation was easily forthcoming, 
the figures sampled may not always be 
very accurate because most of the workers 
could give only approximate estimates of 
their expenditure on different items. The 
average monthly expenditure of a family 
(consisting of an average of 4 members) 
is given below :— 


Item of Monthly Percentage 
Expenditure Expenditure of Total Ex- 
penditure 
Rs. as. ps. 
Food 21.2 32 78.9% 
Fuel 1 4 6 4.8% 
Clothing 2 011 7.7% 
Rent 012 6 3.0% 
Miscellaneous lL 74 5.6% 
Total 26 12 0 100.0% 


The high percentage of expenditure on 
food is characteristic of all poor class 
family budgets, but 80% seems to be much 
too high. The percentage of expenditure 
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on miscellaneous items is only 5:6% which 
is far too low. 


In discussing the family expenditure of 
these women workers, it should be borne 
in mind that there are in some cases other 
earning members than the woman herself. 
The distribution of family. income is 
shown below :— 


Income No. of 
group _ families 
in Rs. 
0—10 3 
11—20 27 
21—30 48 
31—40 35 Average=26°6. 
41—50 20 Standard deviation 
51—60 8 =14-1. 
61—70 5 
71—80 2 
81—90 1 
91-100 1 
Total 150 


Most of the women have some subsidiary 
occupation or other. The most popular 
occupation is that of making eatables and 
selling them either at home to the public 
or to co-workers within the factory. 


The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of the monthly earnings of 150 
women workers at Alleppy :— 


Total monthly No. of 
income women 
in Rupees 
5—10 15 
11—15 76 Average 14 
16—20 42 
21—25 15 
26—30 2 
Total 150 


Regular saving out of the weekly 
wages is not very common. There are 


women who make weekly contributions 
out of wages to a kind of savings called 
‘* Chitties’’ which accumulates and ‘pro- 
duces Rs. 25 to Rs. 50 in the course of 
a year. In many cases this involves simul- 
taneous borrowing to meet other expenses. 
The following table shows the distribution 


of monthly savings of 150 women 
workers :— 
Monthly savings Number 
in Rupees of women 

Nil 117 

Less than 5 31 

5—10 2 

Total 150 


Money lenders have no hold over them as 
borrowings are made from co-workers, 
who are in a position to lend, or petty 
shop-keepers from whom they purchase 
provisions on credit. Indebtedness of these 
women is as follows :— 


Debt No. of 

in Rupees women 
Nil 60 
Less than 5 11 
5—10 18 
11—15 15 
16—20 12 
21—25 11 
26—30 3 
31—35 7 
36—40 3 
41—45 2 
46—50 1 
Over 50 7 
Total 150 


Though the amounts shown in the above 
table are fairly high compared to the 
income of the women, they need not be 
considered as symptomatic of any deep- 
seated cause except that their monthly 
earnings are inadequate to meet their 
daily needs. 
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Home Life.—I paid personal visits to 
the homesteads of the workers. All the 
houses were thatched hutments made of 
bamboo and cocoanut palm and thatched 
with plaited cocoanut leaves, containing 
on an average 2 to 3 rooms and with walls 
mostly made of mud and bamboo. They 
offer little protection from the sun and the 
rain. Particularly during the monsoon 
rainwater comes into the rooms of the 
houses that have not been reconditioned 


and newly thatched, driving out the inha- 
bitants to neighbouring houses. The earth 
being loose and sandy, the construction of 
good stone houses would be a costly 
affair. The large open spaces prevent the 
problem of overcrowding from arising at 
all. 

The following tables give the number 
of rooms per house occupied by the workers 
and the number of inmates per house, 
including grown-ups and children :— 





No. of rooms No. of houses 


per house 
1 6 
2 66 
3 71 
4 5 
5 2 
Total 150 








No. of inmates No. of houses 
per house 
1 6 
2 12 
3 25 
4 46 
5 24 
6 18 
7 9 
8 8 
9 2 
Total 150 








Sanitary arrangements are none too 
perfect. The compounds are generally kept 
neat and clean. There are no latrines and 
calls of mature are answered in any 
convenient place hidden from the public 
eye. The Travancore Coir Factory Workers’ 
Union can remedy this by carrying ona lot 
of educative propaganda to see that modern 
sanitary ideals are well impressed on the 
minds of workers and particularly. on the 
minds of women. 


Outside the town there is no protected 
water supply. People living at convenient 
distances get water from the taps, others 
get it from tanks specially set aside for the 
purpose. As the water is none too good, 
it causes diseases such as filariasis. A 
protected water supply system is therefore 
essential for the health of these people. 


In almost all families the income 
being quite inadequate to meet the monthly 
expenditure, the food eaten is neither 
wholesome nor sufficient in quantity. The 
introduction of rationing has changed 
the entire situation. The rice to which 
people are accustomed is not obtainable 
in sufficient quantities and in its place 
bajra, cumbu and wheat are given in 
strictly limited quantities. Tea and coffee 
are consumed and jaggery is used in the 
place of sugar which has become scarce. 
The drink habit is fairly common among 
the men workers and not quite unknown 
among the women. 


Women leave their children at 
home to take care of themselves when 
they go to their factory for work. Hence, 
they are generally unclean. Most of the 
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women workers with whom I came into 
contact were married young. The tables 
below give the age at the time of marriage, 
the number of living children and the num- 
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ber of children dead, still-born, etc. for the 
126 married women out of the 150 women 
workers :— 




















Age at No. of | No. of No. of Description No. Percentage to 
marriage women |children women total born 
Total children born 513 
Below 15 years 35 Nil 24 | Premature 39 7:6 
20 | Still-born 14 2-7 
15—20 82 1 30 | Dead 174 34-1 
20—25 9 2 27 ‘| Living 286 55°6 
Unmarried 4 3 24 
4 9 
5 7 
6 5 
7 3 
8 1 
Total 150 150 
The usual attitude of fatalism charac- that women are best fitted for certain 


teristic of every Indian also prevails among 
these workers. Hunger has prepared a 
favourable ground for the growth of 
socialistic and communistic ideas. Never- 
theless there is a good deal of esprit de 
corps among the women workers and com- 
munal differences do not spoil the cordiality 
of their relationship. In spite of all their 
grievances and difficulties, they manage to 
keep a surprisingly cheerful attitude towards 
everything. This is a good sign and augurs 
well for the future generation of workers. 


Some Theoretical Considerations —Indus- 
trialisation is a comparatively modern 
phase in the history of civilisation, and the 
factor of women in industries is still more 
modern. Four main causes attracted women 
to the factories. First, there is the economic 
advantage. Woman’s entry into industry 
not only increases the family income, but 
also raises the status of women. Secondly, 
employers themselves have discovered 





*Industrial Labour in India. '1.L.D. 1938. 
3 


jobs in the factory that require practice 
and dexterity as, for instance, drying, 
separating, rehanking, etc. in the coir 
industry. A third reason is that by 
employment in the factories, women find 
themselves working side by side with their 
husbands and brothers. Lastly, there is 
the personal factor of desire for economic 
independence. India, slow moving though 
it is, has over one million women in 
organized industries, even according to the 
1931 census,* but the number must have 
considerably increased since then. 


What are the repurcussions of the 
employment of women in_ industries ? 
The first effect is on children. Left to them- 
selves, after their parents have gone to 
work, they learn bad habits, seek amuse- 
ment and recreation in bad company 
and imbibe delinquent tendencies. Apart 
from this, the mother perforce neglects 


the child. This brings one to the possibilities 
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of domestic pathology. Finding hardly any- 
thing desirable in the company of an exhaus- 
ted worker-wife after having himself worked 
the whole day in the factory, the worker seeks 
substitute channels of recreation and plea- 
sure in alcoholism, gambling, prostitution 
and other social vices which in the long 
run seriously affect family relationships. 
A third important problem that is partly 
a product of the existence of a working 
class female population is the moral 
laxity of the individual and of society at 
large. The congestion of the dwelling-place, 
physical contacts with the opposite sex 
in work-life and, above all, close proximity 
to temptations coupled with indifferent 
husband-wife relationships soon lead the 
woman to immoral conduct. 


It is the duty of industrial concerns to 
provide a prescribed minimum of welfare 
projects to their women workers. Maternity 
clinics, creches and an adequate number 
of leisure hours for attending to domestic 
duties are absolutely necessary. The State 
should see that these amenities are required 
by law and further that legislation, once itis 
passed, is strictly enforced. This brings us 
to the role of trade unions in advancing 
the cause of women workers. The fact is 
that trade unions in India have deplorably 
lagged behind in relation to the female 
complement on their rolls. The best thing, 
therefore, to be done is for women them- 
selves to secure adequate numerical 
strength and a just representation in the 
trade unions in order to put forth their 
claims effectively. In addition to this, I 
would urge that special welfare schemes be 
inaugurated for women workers—schemes 
that are suitable for the women concerned 
after giving due consideration to the stage 
of development, social and educational, 
which each class of women workers has 
reached. . 


Towards a Better Social Structure.— 
From an age in which labour was looked 


upon as a commodity to be purchased in 
the cheapest market and labourers were 
treated as dumb driven cattle, we are 
entering into an era in which labourers are 
coming to be treated as human beings with 
rights and privileges. This has brought 
about a better appreciation of the prime 
needs of employees which are food, 
clothing, housing and transport. Other 
needs of workers are :— 


(a) Leisure.—In any scheme of satis- 
factory employment for 
labourers, the provision of ade- 
quate leisure is an imperative 
necessity. Leisure _ rightly 
occupied adds to the growth of 
a man’s or woman’s personality. 
It is therefore necessary not 
only to ensure that the workers 
get adequate leisure, but also 
to help them plan the utilisation 
of their spare time to the maxi- 
mum advantage. The inculcation 
of right habits in this regard in 
the worker is a duty of welfare 
organizers and social workers. 


(b) Literacy—Any advancement in 
the condition of the working 
classes can come only as a result 
of their realisation of their 
present depressed condition. In 
order that this realisation may 
be keen and insistent, they 
should have enough education 
to correctly understand their 
plight. The improvement of 
literacy of the working classes in 
India is therefore one of the 
pressing needs in the evolution 
of a progressive industrial com- 
munity. 


(c) Health—One of the results of 
the employment of men and 
women in large numbers in 
modern factories has been the 











(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
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spread of disease. In India the 
attempt to banish disease among 
factory workers is not as success- 
ful as it might be for two 
reasons: firstly, the low 
standard of living of the workers 
which weakens their resistance 
to disease and, secondly, the 
comparative indifference with 
which this problem is dealt with. 
Poverty and disease have to be 
fought with ruthlessness and the 
success in combatting disease 
would more or less depend on 
giving the worker a decent living 
wage. 


Psychological Needs.—Some_ ge- 
neral problems arise as a result 
of the migration of workers 
from rural to urban areas. The 
psychological and emotional 
maladjustments resulting from 
changed conditions in the city 
call for a remedy. This, though 
a new line of study, is extensive 
in its scope, and should be 
undertaken whenever existing 
conditions warrant such an 
investigation. 


Accidents.—Industrial accidents 
are another curse of industriali- 
sation. Society cannot afford to 
pay the price in human lives for 
the sake of mass production of 
commodities, and more detailed 
investigation and study than 
have hitherto been undertaken 
should be devoted to the ques- 
tion of accidents. 


Vocational Guidance.-—One of 
the lines along which the effici- 
ency of the worker may be 
increased and his general use- 
fulness improved 
him facilities 


is to give 
for vocational 


training. This must be based on 
rightly chosen intelligence and 
psychological tests. Again, if a 
man is found capable and efh- 
cient, he should be given a 
chance to improve his efficiency 
and rise to a higher rung in the 
ladder. Some industrial estab- 
lishments do have a_ system 
of up-grading of their workers, 
but this needs to be done on a 
more organized and scientific 
basis than at present. 


Sucha programme calls for a fundamental 
change of outlook. Production, whether in- 
dustrial or agricultural, should wait on the 
needsand requirements of labour instead of 
labour being utilised in accordance with the 
demand for commodities and services. In 
other words, demands, in the language of 
economics, should be created in order to 
provide employment and adequate com- 
forts and conveniences to the workers. 
This may appear a tall order, but is never- 
theless an ideal worthy of being pursued. 


Any improvement in the general condi- 
tion of the industrial working classes can 
only come from the following four sources : 
(1) the employer, (2) the State, (3) labour 
organizations and (4) an enlightened public 
opinion. Employers are by tradition very 
conservative in matters of expenditure and 
they are also, as a class, jealous of their 
hold over the workers. Labour organizations 
have been formed as a weapon to fight the 
obstinacy and unreason of the employing 
classes in withholding the just demands of 
labour. Public opinion has usually been 
indifferent in any conflict between capital 
and labour, taking sides in most cases with 
the stronger party. In forcing the rights of 
labour and in adjusting relations between 
employers and workmen, the State has had 
to assume certain powers. Governments of 
progressive countries have enforced various 
schemes for the benefit of the working 
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classes, such as unemployment insurance, 
old age and disability pensions and mater- 
nity benefits. 


The foremost of all social security 
plans so far devised is the one known as the 
‘“ Beveridge Plan of Social Security.” Sir 
William Beveridge has set down five causes 
as responsible for the misery that is usually 
found in any class of people, particularly 
amongthe workers. Theyare Want, Disease, 
Ignorance, Squalor and Idleness. They apply 
with particular force to the working classes 
of this country, and any scheme of social 
security for them should take note of all 


these factors. The Government of India 
have appointed a Committee to investigate 
into the labour conditions in India (the 
Labour Investigation Committee) on the 
basis of whose reports the Government may 
base their future labour policy. It may not 
be possible to banish any or all of the scour- 
ges of want, disease, ignorance, squalor and 
idleness within a short space of time. Never- 
theless any attempt, that is made in further- 
ance of this object would amply repay 


in terms of the happiness and higher 
standard of living of the toiling millions of 
the working classes in India. 




















ADULT EDUCATION THROUGH SOCIAL SETTLEMENT 


JoHN BARNABAS 


Both the institutions, adult education and 


the social settlement, are as yet young in India. 


Assuming that a study of their organization and working in the West may lead to useful suggestions for their 
working in this country, the author proceeds to show how social settlements can help in the process of 
adult education, and makes a critical survey of the problems likely to confront the adult educator and the 
personal qualities that will be required to meet them successfully. 


Mr. John Barnabas (TISS ’38) is the Senior Rehabilitation Officer to the Government of India. 


India’s allegiance to the democratic 
way of life cannot be doubted. But if it is 
not supported by a live, informed intelli- 
gence, which can result only from compul- 
sory mass education, this blind allegiance is 
sure to provide a fertile soil for pseudo- 
democratic incompetence. As matters stand 
today, 92% of our people are illiterate, 
and even out of the remaining 8%, not 
many are distinguished by balance of 
perspective, depth of information and the 
other marks of an educated mind. For the 
smooth working of democracy, the two 
stumbling blocks in its way, namely, lack of 
educational facilities of adequate magnitude 
and the prevailing low quality of education, 
should be eliminated. This adult education 
alone can do. Its function is not only to aim 
at adjusting human beings to their environ- 
ment, but also at making wholesome 
modifications in the environment itself if 
it is inherently deliterious in its influence. 
Social settlements are functioning in the 
West as the tools of such concepts of adult 
education and their history, viewed along 
with the account of the development of 
adult education, leads to the inference that 
both these institutions, arising from the 
same needs, are complementary to each 
other. Both, however, are as yet young in 
India. Therefore a study of their organi- 
zation and working in the West may be 
useful to us and no apologies need 
be made for this shift of attention from the 
East to the West. 


With the advance of civilisation, 
society has become more complex and has 
divided itself into those who have what 
they need and want to have, and those who 
have not what they need and want to have. 
At this point the social settlement plays an 
important role. It becomes the meeting 
point of these two divisions of society, the 
timely bridge that prevents their fatal 
partitioning. As Dr. Holt says in ‘‘ Social 
Action ”’ : ‘‘ A neighbourhood house is an 
attempt to reconstitute the neighbourhood 
in a society created and ruled by the law of 
the markets.’’ We can well imagine that the 
personalities of thousands and thousands 
of our workers have little chance of healthy 
development in big commercial cities which 
sprang up almost overnight without any 
conscious planning and purpose, without 
any preplanned facilities of play and recrea- 
tion grounds, with no adequate hygienic 
and sanitary provision. The social settle- 
ment in such a_ neighbourhood must 
become a family living in that area—a 
family consisting of a group of people 
having had educational and __ social 
advantages living in a neglected neighbour- 
hood, striving to understand the problems 
of the wage-earner and the better-placed 
man, and sharing in the normal neighbour- 
hood life. 

Certain misconceptions about social 
settlements need to be cleared at this stage. 
The settlement is not a charitable in- 


stitution, although, as Mary Simkhovitch 
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puts it, ‘‘ it may do charitable things and its 
efforts may be supported by charitable 
funds.”’ Again, it is not the instrument of 
any patty, political, religious, communal or 
any other. Being an unifying factor, it 
attempts to search for the salient points in 
every group of society. The extent to which 
these misconceptions are prevalent is clearly 
shown in the following quotation from 
‘* Settlement Catechism ’’ by Mary Sim- 
khovitch : ‘‘ What do capitalists thipk of 
the settlements ? Often they think they are 
hotbeds of radicalism. What do ‘ radicals’ 
think of the settlements ? Often they think 
the settlements are the instruments of 
capitalism by which working people are 
lulled into inactivity. What do ‘ religious’ 
people think of the settlements ? That it 
must be irreligious, if it does not hold 
religious services or is not connected with 
the church. What do those who have 
studied the settlements most closely think 
of them? That they are neither ‘conserva- 
tive’ nor ‘radical,’ ‘religious’ nor 
‘irreligious’ but that guided by ex- 
perience and life itself they propose to 
build up a more valuable kind of neighbour- 
hood life than that which at present exists, 
irrespective of theory or regardless of 
criticism.” 


This policy of non-partisanship gives 
the social settlement certain distinct advant- 
ages over other kinds of social work. No 
problem is regarded by it as an isolated 
problem, but as one which has to be seen 
in relation to other problems. The settle- 
ment, again, gives unparalleled opportunity 
to understand the indigenous life of city 
neighbourhoods and thereby secure training 
for political activity. Lastly, by being a 
member of a group rather than working as 
an isolated individual, one-sided views 
are checked by the constant criticism of 
other members of the groups. The settle- 


* Settlements and Their Work, E. S. A. paper No. 2, p. 3. 
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ment thus may be defined as a ‘‘ group 
of men and women associated under 
qualified leadership for the common 
purpose of knowledge, wisdom and fellow- 
ship for the service of the community 
either by personal effort, by united action, 
or by influencing public opinion and parti- 
cipating in public life.”’** As C. Manshardt 
has put it, ‘‘ It serves as a neighbourhood 
clearing house and as a centre of neigh- 
bourhood co-operation.” 


Before proceeding to examine how the 
settlement can help to promote adult educa- 
tion, let us try to answer the question as 
to why adults need to be educated. All are 
agreed on the inadequacy of our present 
system of education. We have been able 
to acquire knowledge, but not the required 
competence to apply that knowledge to 
life in practice. We are educated in part, 
but the whole man is not educated. There- 
fore adult education attempts to make up 
the deficiency by educating the whole man. 
Next comes the social need for adult 
education. The individual must be enabled 
to adapt himself to the changing world. 
As the National Education Report of 
America says: ‘‘ Rapidly changing social 
and economic conditions require the deve- 
lopment of a _ system of continuous 
education which will enable adults to 
adjust themselves to their changing environ- 
ment.”’ Conditions in the progressive 
machine-age aggravate the need for adult 
education. Under the cramped atmosphere 
of modern times- the adult has no 
opportunity to give expression to his 
thought. So the first service that a program 
of adult education seeks to fulfil is to 
provide him with the opportunity for self- 
expression. It attempts to engage him in 
some work of positive creation ; for 
creativeness is the function of man in his 
wholeness. And the driving force of this 
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noble attempt will be the love of beauty ; 
the love of seeing something in its perfec- 
tion and as the product of his own efforts. 
Another great need which is met by this 
process of adult education is to help the 
adults to keep their minds open in spite of 
advancing age. It enables them to form 
their own judgement by basing it on facts. 
It insists on their discarding worn-out 
ideas and habits, and substituting for them 
new ideas and up-to-date knowledge. Thus 
they are enabled to realise their responsi- 
bility in relation to their neighbours. 


There are several ways in which the 
settlement promotes adult education. 
Firstly, considering the fact that the 
settlement brings together the high and the 
low without distinction, it is no exaggera- 
tion to maintain that ‘‘ by the alchemy 
of residential propinquity a cross-current 
of learning is established between the 
privileged supporters and the unprivileged 
consumers.’’* Secondly, thereis an undefin- 
able and immeasurable personal education 
that takes place between individuals, once 
confidence is established between them. 
No programme of adult education through 
social settlement can entirely forget this a 
important trend and should constantly, 
therefore, bear in mind the ideal of main- 
taining personal contact with individuals 
in the neighbourhood. Thirdly, all through 
the years of its life the social settlement has 
been attempting to promote civic education 
or civic education looking to reform. A 
considered programme of adult education 
has been its agent. While keeping aloof 
from party politics, it has studiously 
attempted to educate the citizens in the 
nature and forms of government, in the 
duties and rights of citizens. Further, the 
social settlement believes that learning is 
a social process, and so the opportunity for 
sharing knowledge and experience is amply 
provided for by it. 


It is not possible to give a general 
program of work for settlements as a whole. 
Nor is it wise to give a list of activities that 
could be carried on*in a given situation. 
Each settlement has to act differently 
keeping in mind the particular needs of 
the neighbourhood and the peculiar con- 
ditions of the situation. Hence we can only 
try to lay down very broadly the different 
forms adult education can take in a social 
settlement. The broad heads will be :— 


1. Adult Education through group work. 
2. ” " ‘. classes. 

3. 9 s ” the platform. 
4 , - “s the desk of 


’ 
the ‘adult educator.’ 


Through Group Work.—Group work 
itself may be carried on in what are known 
as clubs and associations. Regarding the 
individual not merely as an individual but 
as a member of the group and educating 
him through it is the primary function of 
group work. Group accomplishment would 
depend upon the successful training of the 
individual in the art of self-government in 
the clubs. Various methods of procedure 
may be used in order to make the club 
acentre of training in self-government. It 
should be run entirely by the members of 
the club through committees or executives 
elected by them, and its decisions and 
conduct should be subject to a self-imposed 
set of rules and an unwritten constitution. 


In running these clubs, however, one 
needs to keep in mind the experiences of 
other settlements and try to profit by their 
faults. The experience of social settlements 
where an extensive programme of group 
work was attempted shows that ‘‘ (1) the 
neighbourhoods in which they are located 
and the ‘neighbours’ with whom they 
work have a major responsibility in deter- 
mining the policies of the settlement, 
(2) their educational programmes are 








* G. Hawkins, Educational Experiment In Social Settlements. 
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directed toward the development of indi- 
genous leadership, (3) their educational 
programmes are built on immediate 
interests made apparefht in or developed by 
group associations, and (4) they tend in 
their association with other groups to work 
out from the settlement rather than into 
the settlement.’’* 


Through Classes—Adult education is 
for two types of people, for those who have 
gone through schools and colleges and yet 
need education, and for those who have 
not had the advantage of education at all. 
In India the latter form by far the bigger 
majority. Therefore, the classes for them 
should try to impart a part at least of the 
education they would have received had 
they attended the schools and also the sort 
of education that schools themselves have 
failed to impart. Hilda W. Smith has some 
valuable suggestions to make as fundamental 
to such classes in order to enable them to 
fulfil these functions : ‘‘ (1) The necessity 
of absolute freedom of teaching and 
discussion, (2) the emphasis on the social 
sciences in the progress of instruction, 
(3) a method of teaching that relates instruc- 
tion to the actual experience of the worker- 
students, and (4) the social application of the 
new knowledge to problems of the workers’ 
own lives.” 


The most important thing to remember 
in conducting discussions in these classes is 
to see that you discuss the things that are 
of interest to students themselves and in 
which you too have an interest. Another 
important keynote to the successful work- 
ing of these classes is to keep the problems 
of these workers before your eyes always, 
problems such as technological unemploy- 
ment, loss of personal skill and satisfac- 
tion born of individual creative work and 
increased leisure time for the workers. As 
regards subjects, students may be 
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encouraged to pursue the subjects of their 
interests. Vocational classes, such as those 
in type-writing and shorthand, may be 
arranged. Then. there can be classes dealing 
with special interests and hobbies like 
photography, painting, music, etc. It has 
of course to be borne in mind that adults 
cannot’ go on learning indefinitely and that 
therefore every course should be of a 
definite duration and limit. 


Through the Platform.—The moment 
we speak of the platform we pass from that 
aspect of adult education where personal 
touch is prominent to a situation where 
there is not the same intimacy and contact 
between the instructor and the instructed. 
But experience has shown that the platform 
by means of lectures, forums, debates, 
round-table discussions, discussion groups, 
panel discussions, etc. can be utilised very 
advantageously to educate adults. To begin 
with lectures, much certainly depends upon 
the lecturer. The lecture method aids in 
stimulating the thoughts of people and 
stirring them to action. At least it ought to, 
for a lecture is the dramatization of an 
idea or ideas of the lecturer. There is an 
appeal to both the eye and the ear in it, 
and this double stimulation goes to mak 
a strong impression. In India, unfortunately, 
the educated populace seems to be remark- 
ably ignorant of the uses of lectures and 
tragically indifferent to educative lectures. 
In America admission to lectures is by 
tickets, and in our country even free 
lectures find an almost empty hall. It is 
time the people here were made to realize 
the importance of lectures other than those 
that are merely political or humorous, 
and this can only be done .through a 
process of intelligent adult education. For 
this purpose a discussion following a 
lecture is certainly useful. Such a procedure 
‘* clears up obscurities and prevents that 
final feeling of infallibility which many 








* Hawkins, G. Educational Experiments in Social Settlements. 
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professional lecturers come to have and 
sometimes to transmit to their audiences.’* 


In Western countries there is a growing 
tendency to use the ‘‘ Forum ”’ as a useful 
method in adult education. In this form of 
education a leader of ability studies a 
subject and presents it to the audience and 
then the lecture-hall immediately becomes 
a views-expressing hall. Everyone gets 
into the spirit of the subject and expresses 
his opinion on it, supporting or opposing 
the leader. Thus the Forum works as a 
neutral meeting place and testing ground 
for warring opinions, and finally it serves 
as a stiffener of liberal opinion. In other 
words, the Forum is used (1) for imparting 
information and (2) to unite groups to sets 
of ideas. 


There is yet another form of adult 
education through the platform. It is of 
recent growth in America and seems to 
be appropriate to Indian conditions. Called 
the Panel Discussion, it, in the words of 
Morse Cartwright, ‘‘ places responsibility 
for leadership in a round-table discussion 
upon a selected group of from six to twelve 
individuals, with a chairman in charge.’ 
The latter first expounds the subject. 
This is followed by a discussion, but 
without set speeches, by the members of the 
panel in the hearing of the general audience ; 
and finally the question or questions 
developed by the panel are placed before 
the entire assemblage for further discussion. 


Debating, when properly conducted, 
is also an aid to adult education, for 
‘* when a goodly number of young men are 
engaged in seeking truth, the result is both 
wholesome and stimulating.’’ The Debating 
Society of the Nagpada Neighbourhood 
House is a proof of this statement. 
For here come people of all des- 
criptions and express their opinions with 
pronounced animatiion. Here an old gentle- 


man speaks of the remarkable goodness of 
Gandhi, and there a lady with three children 
comes and wrangles that ‘‘ marriage should 
be abolished.”” Next day, a youth fresh 
from the college, pickwickally dressed and , 
with unkempt but very luxuriously grown 
hair on his head, comes and declares that it 
is high time the gods and goddesses of the 
world were done away with and a bust of 
Ingersoll installed in their place. Then 
there is the inevitable puny creature who 
weeps over the badness of Englishmen...... 


Through the Desk.—If authors can be 
hailed as one of the most important and 
influential body of educators, then it is 
clear that the adult educator who writes 
books and articles on various subjects 
interesting to adult students is doing 
them a real service. The press can be very 
useful in keeping the great educated public 
continuously interested in the problem of 
adult education on the one hand, and in- 
formed, on the other, of the advance made 
in this direction in the neighbourhood in 
which the particular adult educator is 
working and is interested. He in his turn 
can educate the masses by _ writing 
articles on subjects which are associated 
with the lives of all, sanitation, hygiene, 
house and town planning, and _ their 
influences on the lives and character 
of citizens, etc., and the more advanced 
adult educator, say, the social reformer,, may 
proceed further and quicken the interest 
of the public in such matters as changes 
in the family and other social institutions. 
There is indeed no limit to the service that 
can be done in this way. 


Then there can be local and provincial 
exhibitions arranged for the education of 
the public. Happily, nowadays, the educa- 
tional value of exhibitions is being well 
recognised. Libraries, too, can play their 
part. But to be useful in these days of count- 
less books on innumerable subjects, the 





4 * Ely,M. L. Adult Education in Action. 
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library should bedirected by a sympathetic 
librarian who can guide young and old 
alike in the proper selection of books 
after ascertaining their interests, likes and 


dislikes. 


Much of the organizational work in 
adult education is to be carried on from 
the desk. Be it through article writing or 
through ai  ‘‘ Vocational Information 
Bureau’? or any other method, all need 
study, thought and imagination, and with- 
out these being continuously employed, 
adult education cannot beat its best. Carried 
on in this way and through that elusive and 
yet powerful entity called personal concern 
and sincerity in all contacts, great and small, 
with the young and the old of the neigh- 
bourhood, it is bound to benefit not only 
those within a certain topographical limit, 
but also those in surprisingly remote places. 
Leadership developed in a small centre 
may one day determine the nation’s destiny. 


Since the success of any programme of 
education depends to a large extent upon 
the leader or ‘‘ Adult Educator,” a critical 
study of the problems that will confront 
him and of the qualities that will be required 
of him to meet these problems success- 
fully may not be out of place for our 
purpose. The first requisite for the Adult 
Educator is to know his community well, 
its antecedents, its most sacred and power- 
ful traditions, its changing trends of thought 
and feeling. In order to make a study of 
the people whom he serves, he must 
acquire what S. R. Slavson calls ‘‘ psycho- 
logical insight.’”’ He must carry this insight 
to such an extent thathe becomes a part of 
the group itself. He must acquire a 
‘*membership character’? in the group. 
As O. Tead puts it, ‘‘the demand upon the 
leader is to know the attributes of the indi- 
vidual so as to be aware of the characteris- 
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tics of human nature. Every issue of leader- 
ship comes back to this : know the human 
organisation, the manner of its behaviour, 
the natural promptings of natural basic 
desires, the typical aspirations, the usual 
and possible modes of satisfaction, the 
conditions of happiness in a profound 
sense. The leader should be an expert in 
human nature—whether his knowledge 
is intuitive or acquired by conscious 
study.””* 


Having thus studied the situation and 
the people therein, he must develop a 
socialized personality. For, after all, the 
functions of leaders are to socialize human 
beings, and this cannot be done unless they 
themselves are socialized beings. As Prof. 
Giddings points out, the leader must 
develop (a) a growing consciousness of 
kind—the feeling of identification with the 
group, (b) an increasing sympathy and 
understanding, and (c) an increasing friendli- 
ness among the members of the group so 
that the group may in reality be a socialized 
one. As a result of study and observation 
he should find out the people whose 
needs he can best serve. He ‘‘ must know 
something about what life is like for the 
isolated housewife, the harrased factory 
worker, and the bewildered adolescent ; 
whether life is somewhat alike for all 
these, whether there are relatively uniform 
ways of working with their problems and 
the like.’’+ While always open to conviction 
he should never swerve from his principles ; 
and along-side of his working on marked- 
out principles, he must have definite objec- 
tives of work. ‘‘ For in the last analysis the 
leader is only as strong as his objectives are 
strong. A leader is known by the objectives 
he espouses.”’t He must learn to have fore- 
sight and wisdom in planning. This 
suggests the aphorism of Roosevelt that 





* Tead, O. The Art of Leadership 
+ Kotinsky, RR. Adult Education and the Social Science 
t Tead,O. The Art of Leadership 
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‘ nine tenths of wisdom is being wise in 
time”. While emphasizing the need of 
having objectives and pursuing them relent- 
lessly, I would hasten to point out that these 
objectives cannot and should not be 
pursued regardless of the feelings of the 
group. Pigors is right in pointing out that 
group-leadership is based on the successful 
interplay of individual differences.* And 
the co-ordination of these individual differ- 
ences, if it has to give rise to a worthy 
leadership, is subject to certain conditions : 
(1) ‘‘ Individual differences should not be 
so great as to preclude solidarity of purpose. 
(2) The presence of a ‘common cause’ 
is basic for leadership. (3) It is nonsense to 
talk of leadership in the abstract, since no 
one can ‘ just lead without having a goal.’ 
(4) Leadership is always in some sphere of 
interest and towards some objective goal 
seen by leader and follower.’’t 


Another great fact the adult educator 
should remember is that he is not merely 
a machine to run routine programmes. 
He is also a creator. In bearing this responsi- 
bility he has a two-fold function : he is to 
be a creative leader himself and he must 
create leadership among his group members. 
We have dealt sufficiently on the first 
function. As regards the second, his 
responsibility can be said to have three 
steps : he has ‘‘ to (1) help the individual 
to develop his potential leadership capa- 
cities to the maximum through training and 
application; (2) help him express his 
leadership power along the right channels 
so as to be a constructive rather than a 
destructive leader, and (3) help him 
expand the scope of his leadership so as to 
achieve the maximum influence.” { If he is 
to be a creative leader he must maintain his 
position not by mere domination but by 
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the power of efficiency. At the same time 
he should not imagine that he is the only 
man capable of mastering the situation, but 
should acquire the ability to delegate details 
to others. The danger of concentrating 
power in one’s own hands is that such 
power which borders on selfishness is 
bound to be shortlived. There is yet 
another reason for developing local leader- 
ship. ‘‘ Every leader should have a worthy 
ambition that his work may remain, that 
his influence set in motion through his life 
of service may be carried forward long after 
he has laid his burden down.’’§ Thus the 
leader multiplies his own life by developing 
younger men into leaders. 


Lastly, foremost among the qualities 
of the adult educator is the integrity of 
spotless character. If he can possess that, 
all else will follow. As Henson points out : 
‘* The kind of influence that gives a man 
authority over his fellows is inseparable 
from the possession of what we are accus- 
tomed to call character.’’ History contains 
the record of many famous men who, 
though endowed with amazing abilities and 
distinguished by notable deeds, have yet 
failed through a lack of the quality called 
character. Alcibiades of ancient Greece and 
Bolingbroke, the famous Englishman, are 
just two examples. The advice which 
Shakespeare places in the mouth of a father 
counselling his son might well be addressed 
to the adult educator also :— 

‘* This above all: to thine own self 


be true, 

And it must follow, as the night 
the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to 
any man.” 


To sum up, then, the adult educator 
needs to possess a sense of purpose and 





* Pigors, Paul Leadership or Domination 
¢ Laportes, William R. Recreational Leadership of Boys 
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§ Mott, J. R. Leadership of Constructive Forces of the World 
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direction, enthusiasm, friendliness and affec- 
tion, decisiveness, intelligence, integrity and 
faith. Any programme of adult education 
which is not carried out with a leader 
possessing these qualities to a reasonable 
degree is bound to be a failure. A wise 
adult educator has to see that he controls 
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human energy, within a given sphere, in the 
pursuit of a common cause by the successful 
interplay of relevant individual differences. 
He must also endeavour to see that his will, 
feeling and insight direct and control others 
in the pursuit of a cause which he 
represents. 

















STATE WELFARE WORK IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


E. J. S. Ram 


Having dealt with two divisions of welfare work in the United Kingdom—welfare inside and outside 
the factory—in the first part of his article, the author in this his second part considers the two remaining 
divisions of welfare, namely Seamen’s and Coalmines’ Welfare. He ends by surveying the progress of 


welfare work in India. 


Mr. Ram (TISS ’38) is the Labour Welfare Officer to the Government of Bombay, and was deputed 
last year to undergo a six months’ training course in the United Kingdom under the Government of India 


Scheme. 


PART II. 


SEAMEN’S WELFARE WORK 


The organization of Seamen’s Welfare 
Work, which was introduced ir. Great 
Britain in 1940, was comprehensive in con- 
ception and simple in structure. It provided, 
at the centre, a Seamen’s Welfare Board 
composed of representatives of Shipowners, 
Officers and Seamen’s Organizations and of 
persons interested in the welfare of Seamen, 
together with a medical expert and senior 
officials of the Government Departments 
principally concerned, under the Chairman- 
ship of one of the Joint Parliamentary 
Secretaries to the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. The function of the Board 
was to advise the Minister on all questions 
concerning the welfare of British, Allied 
and foreign seamen in British Ports and of 
the crews of British ships in ports overseas. 
It also provided, in the various ports, 
Port Welfare Committees constituted on 
the same lines as the Seamen’s Welfare 
Board, with the addition of representatives 
of the local authorities and the Consular 
Corps, and a staff of fulltime Seamen’s 
Welfare Officers, appointed by the Minis- 
try, acting as Secretaries to the Port Welfare 
Committees and executive officers of the 
Ministry. The machinery was completed 
by a Central Consultative Committee of 
Voluntary Organizations. The administra- 
tive expenses of all the above Committees 
were met by the Ministry. Although the 
work of this organization naturally began 
in British Ports, it was intended from the 


outset that it should be extended to over- 
seas ports and the Minister made it clear 
at the first meeting of the Board, held on 
17th October 1940, that he regarded the 
schemes as destined to form part eventually 
of a comprehensive international scheme 
of Welfare for Seamen. Both Shipowners’ 
and Seafarers’ organizations have, of course, 
been active participants in the administra- 
tion. of welfare schemes of all kinds, and 
the National Union of Seamen has organized 
its own rest home. 


Organization.—There are at present 
fifteen Port Welfare Committees which 
have been set up in the Ports of London, 
Bristol, Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle, Leith, 
Glasgow, Cardiff, Middlesbrough and the 
Hartlepools, Sunderland, Southampton, 
New Port, Swansea and Aberdeen. The 
number of Seamen’s Welfare Officers has 
also increased and the areas in which they 
are active have been extended to cover 
all ports in England, Wales and Scotland. 
The Central Consultative Committee func- 
tions as a corresponding committee, pro- 
gtess reports being issued to the members 
from time to time to keep them in touch 
with the work of the Ministry and the 
Seamen’s Welfare Board. 

Accommodation and Recreation.—The 
declared policy of the Ministry and the 
Seamen’s Welfare Board has been to ensure 
that the Merchant Seaman, ‘‘ when he 
comes ashore after a long and in most 
cases dangerous voyage, should be able to 
go to a clean and comfortable place where 
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he can obtain decent sleeping quarters and 
good food at reasonable prices.” This 
policy has been given effect partly by 
encouraging and assisting the work of 
voluntary organizations and partly by the 
opening of hostels by the Ministry itself. 


The provision of hostels for seamen 
has of course for long been a form of 
welfare work for seamen by voluntary 
organizations, but many of these hostels 
were old and in the course of time had be- 
come unsuitable as regards location, com- 
forts and general amenities, to meet modern 
requirements. As a result of co-operation 
by participation in the work of the Seamen’s 
Welfare Board and the Port Welfare 
Committees, the organizations have been 
stimulated to improve the standards of 
accommodation and amenities in their 
hostels, and in some cases to open entirely 
new hostels. Government encouragement 
has been given in many ways, principally 
by the provision of facilities for obtaining 
building materials, labour, furniture and 
equipment, rationed and unrationed food- 
stuffs, tobacco, cigarettes, etc. 


Clubs and Recreation Centres.—Clubs 
and recreational facilities are in general 
provided by the voluntary organizations 
which have been encouraged to raise their 
standards and extend their premises and 
activities. In many cases, however, the 
existing institutions are old and their 
location, construction and equipment have 
handicapped them in catering to the needs 
of the Seafarer today. Recreational facilities 
given by the voluntary organizations were 
usually offered on hostel premises, but 
recently there has been a tendency to 
organize clubs in separate premises which 
either do not give residential accom- 
modation at all or provide only 


very few beds. An innovation of special 
interest is the opening in Liverpool by the 
Mersey Mission to Seamen of a Residential 
and Social Club for the exclusive use of 
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seafaring—or would-be  seafaring—boys 


under 18 years of age. 


Clubs for Merchant Seamen have also 
been organized, in increasing numbers and 
of a high standard, by the Ministry. Such 
clubs, usually called Merchant Navy Clubs, 
have been opened in London, Glasgow, 
New Port, Swansea, Avonmouth, Hull, 
Aberdeen, Barry, Cardiff, South Shields and 
West Hartlepool. The management of the 
Clubs is entrusted to the National Service 
Hostels Corporation. Ordinarily a Club 
has a large Assembly Hall which is adopted 
for use for concerts and cinema shows and 
has a large stage and dressing rooms, a bar, 
a lounge, writing rooms and a library, 
billiard and other games’ rooms, a telephone 
room and a bathroom. Wives and women 
relatives and friends of seamen are admitted 
to this club. Hostels and Clubs in British 
Ports are open also to Allied Seamen and 
their needs are met by providing entertain- 
ment, recreation and culture, foreign news- 
papers, books and periodicals. 


Arrangements for Indian Seamen.—A 
very large number of Indian seamen now 
visit British Ports and need shore accom- 
modation, and the problem has been made 
complicated owing to the fact that there are 
great changes in the number of Indian 
seamen in different ports from time 
to time. The Government of India have 
appointed three Seamen’s Welfare Officers 
of Indian nationality in London, Liverpool 
and Glasgow, who work in conjunction with 
the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service but are responsible to the High 
Commissioner for India for the welfare of 
Indian Seamen in British Ports. Substantial 
improvements have been made in finding 
suitable accommodation for Indian Seamen 
and special hostels have been set up, the 
initial cost and running expenses of these 
hostels being met by the shipping companies 
using the hostels for the accommodation of 
their crews. In London, ontheadvice of the 
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Port Welfare Committee, a committee of 
shipowners has made arrangements to 
control the Hindustan Hostel, peviously a 
privately owned settlement for Indians, in 
Goodman Street, E. 1. The hostel provides 
sleeping accommodation for about 50 men, 
half of whom occupy two-bunk cubicles, 
while the remainder are in dormitories 
with six or more bunks in each ; a small 
dining room, a kitchen and showers. 
There is no separate lounge or recreation 
room, but in summer the men are able to 
sit about in a concrete yard around the 
building. The hostel is under the manage- 
ment of a former judge of Indian 
nationality. The men are in the charge of 
the shipowners while in the hostel, awaiting 
their assignment to ships. The standard of 
accommodation is below that of the typical 
Merchant Navy House, the rooms being 
small and crowded and the equipment 
meagre and poor. Nevertheless, it is defini- 
tely much better than the private boarding 
houses, which the men were accustomed to 
nse. 


A Club for Indian Seamen without 
sleeping accommodation was opened in 
Liverpool in April, 1942. The funds for 
this were provided by the War Purposes 
Fund of the Viceroy of India through 
King George’s Fund for Sailors, and the 
Club is managed by the Mersey Mission to 
Seamen. It is intended primarily for seamen 
working by their ships and hence is situated 
close to the docks and used mainly in the 
evenings. The accommodation consists of 
a Restaurant, Lounge and Games Rooms, 
simply furnished but neat and comfortable 
with pictures of Indian scenery on the 
walls, and a gramophone with a selection 
of records of Indian music. 


Special non-residential clubs for Indian 
seamen have also been opened in Avon- 
mouth and Hull, and others are being set 
up in Glasgow, London and Swansea. 
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The Ministry of Information distri- 
butes newspapers in Bengali and Roman 
Urdu free of charge for Indian seamen in 
Clubs and Hostels. 


Reserve Pool Waiting Rooms.—On 
the recommendation of the seamen’s 
Welfare Board some Merchant Navy 
Reserve Pool Waiting Rooms have been 
opened for seamen waiting for their ships, 
and recreational and refreshment facilities 
are also provided either on or near the Pool 
premises. These have been opened at 
London, Liverpool, Newcastle, Blyth and 
Swansea. The cost of establishing them is 
borne in whole or in part by the Seamen’s 
Welfare Board, and they are managed in 
most cases by the Voluntary Seamen’s 
Welfare Organizations. The Liverpool 
Waiting Room and Canteen, which is by 
far the largest, is managed by the Liverpool 
Seamen’s Welfare Centre. 


Safety in Dock Areas.—Owing to 
‘* black-outs ’’ and other war time difficul- 
ties, the number of accidents to seamen had 
increased, and steps had to be taken to 
reduce accidents and to ensure safety in 
dock areas ; the Port Welfare Commit- 
tees had to pay special attention to this 
matter in co-operation with the port and 
dock authorities. The special measures 
taken include the painting of white lines at 
quay edges, the provision of shaded lights 
at dangerous corners, the special lighting of 
gangways and across dummies, dolphins and 
lighters lying between ship and quay, and 
the marking of the foot of gangways with 
white paint. 


Health Services, Hospital Accommoda- 
tion and Rest Homes.—The pressure of the 
war had called attention to the need for 
better orgasiization of health services for 
seamen. The Ministry of Health has under 
consideration proposals for the co-ordina- 
tion of the special hospitals run by the 
Seamen’s Hospital Society with the other 
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hospitals of the country. Special measures 
had been taken to deal with certain diseases 
to which seamen are susceptible. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the publication 
of leaflets and of articles giving information 
and advice about such diseases in trade 
union and other journals circulating among 
seamen. 


A special scheme for the establish- 
ment of rest homes has been introduced 
to meet the needs of seamen requiring rest 
after the strain of war service but not 
hospital or medical treatment. A further 
scheme which the National Union of Sea- 
men has in hand at Limpsfield is the 
development of a cottage residential section 
for aged seamen and their wives. 


Clothing, Comforts, Books, etc.—The 
Merchant Navy Comforts Service which is 
a voluntary organization consisting of 
shipowners and officials of Seamen’s Trade 
Union provide a number of special services 
for seamen ; for instance, the supply of 
woollen sweaters, stockings and other 
garments. A hospital visiting service has 
also been organized which supplies seamen 
in hospital with clothes, toilet articles, 
cigarettes, magazines and books, and assists 
them in dealing with their personal pro- 
blems. Games outfits of various kinds are 
supplied to ships and to clubs and rest 
houses. 


The British Sailors’ Society also 
supplies books to ships and hostels, and had 
in 1942 about 2,200 ‘‘ Ocean Libraries ”’ 
afloat. 


Educational work-is carried on by the 
Seafarers’ Educational Service which was 
founded in 1919 in the belief that ‘‘a 
necessary step in the welfare of seamen was 
the provision of a central stoek of current 
literature to serve as the basis of libraries 
on ships for the use of officers and men, 
which should be exchanged regularly in 
accordance with the readers’ expressed 
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choice of books.” By the end of 1942 
there were 63 shipping companies having 
crews’ libraries on 620 ships. Eleven shore 
libraries are also maintained and the stock 
of books numbered 86,700. The Service 
also provides a ‘‘ Correspondence College 
of the Sea ’’ and grants scholarships to deck 
boys and young seamen studying for 
promotion ; publishes a quarterly journal, 
the Seafarer, and organizes essay and 
hobby competitions. 


Finance of Welfare Work.—The greater 
part of the expenditure on welfare work for 
seamen is met by voluntary contributions, 
though it is not possible to estimate the 
proportion of voluntary to State contribu- 
tions. This is no doubt due to the fact that 
in war-time the whole community is made 
actively aware of the services rendered to it 
by Merchant Seamen, and this awareness 
finds expression in financial contributions 
to their welfare. But it is also clear that a 
very large part of the funds for welfare 
work is expended by organizations which 
are controlled neither by the State nor. by 
the shipping industry. 


The Future of Seamen’s Welfare Work.— 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour and 
National Service, in a speech delivered at 
the Merchant Navy House in Newcastle 
in January, 1943, said : ‘‘Asto welfare work, 
ways and means will have to be found to 
finance this work on a permanent footing 
that will have to be worked out previously 
with the help of the State between the 
Unions and the Employers.” Thus he 
endorsed the view taken by the representa- 
tives of shipowners and seafarers on the 
Joint Maritime Commission of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, which at its session 
in London in June, 1942, unanimously 
adopted a resolution which declared, inter 
alia, that : 


(1) The Administration of welfare 
schemes should be so organized 
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as to give effective control to 
representatives of industrial or- 
ganizations directly concerned 
with ships and the sea. 

(2) The financing of such schemes 
should be organized on an 
adequate and permanent basis 
and should not be exclusively 
dependent upon so-called chari- 
table organizations. 

The administrative arrangements made 
by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service provide a foundation for a per- 
manent organization in accordance with 
these principles, but the present financial 
structure and many other features of the 
system would clearly need considerable 
modification to meet fully the wishes of 
those engaged in the industry. The necessity 
for a review of the administrative and 
financial organization of certain aspects of 
Seamen’s Welfare Work has been recogniz- 
ed by the Ministers primarily concerned. In 
October, 1943, the Minister of Labour and 
National Service and the Minister of War 
Transport jointly appointed a Committee 
on Seamen’s Welfare in Ports with the 
following terms of reference ; 


‘* Having regard to the Government’s 
acceptance of the Recommendation of the 
International Labour Conference concern- 
ing the promotion of seamen’s welfare 
in ports, to consider the activities and func- 
tions respectively of the Government, the 
shipping industry and the voluntary organi- 
zations in the establishment and mainten- 
ance of hostels, hotels, clubs, recreational 
facilities and other amenities for Merchant 
Seamen in ports in Great Britain, and in 
that connection to consider in consultation 
with voluntary organizations primarily con- 
cerned with merchant seamen their appeals 
for funds not only for welfare but for 
benevolent and samaritan purposes whether 
for expenditure in Great Britain or else- 
where, and to submit recommendations”. 


5 


This Committee had Mr. H. Graham 
White as Chairman and included among 
others four persons drawn from the ship- 
ping industry itself. 


The industry is working out its own 
scheme for training for sea service and for 
provision of suitable amenities for seamen 
in the post-war years. It may, therefore, 
be necessary for the voluntary organiza 
tions to reconsider the part they should play 
in the lives of merchant seamen and to 
concentrate their activities on catering for 
the religious needs of the men, with enter- 
tainment and charitable work figuring only 
as incidental activities. The whole system 
of welfare activities for British and other 
seamen in British Ports and for British 
seamen in British Ports and for British 
seamen in foreign Ports will have to be 
fitted in with an _ international system 
designed to meet the needs of seamen of 
all nationalities. There is thus quite a 
considerable programme of post-war recon- 
struction to be undertaken by Government 
and the shipping industry, even in the 
limited sphere of welfare work. 


MINERS’ WELFARE 


It was realized that miners, by the 
nature of their calling, were frequently 
deprived of the advantages of social ameni- 
ties and were exposed, whilst in the pits, 
to special dangers and difficulties. The 
growth of transport facilities and the effect 
of education removed, to some extent, the 
miners’ sense of isolation and developed 
among them a keen appreciation of the 
fact that they should improve their lot and 
have better opportunities for their social 
well-being. In course of time it was dis- 
covered that part of the unrest amongst 
miners was due tothe expression of a desire 
to gain national recognition of the value 
of their work, and as a result of this situa- 
tion, Miners’ Welfare originated in an 
Act of Parliament in 1911, dealing generally 
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with conditions within the coal mining indus- 
try, but touching tentatively one aspect of 
welfare, namely the provision of pithead 
baths. Following the reports of the Sankey 
Commission in 1920, and the Samuel 
Commission in 1926, two more Mining 
Industry Acts, more directly concerned 
with welfare, were passed, which helped 
to establish a fund and an administrative 
framework for the purpose of welfare for 
workers in and around coal mines. By the 
Mining Industry Act, 1920, a levy of one 
penny per ton of output was imposed 
upon all colliery owners to provide a fund 
for the improvement of social conditions 
of colliery workers. The duty of allocating 
this fund was placed in the hands of the 
Miners’ Welfare Commission. Its functions 
are to expand the funds raised ‘‘ for such 
purposes connected with the social well- 
being, recreation and conditions of living 
of workers in or about coal mines and with 
mining education and research, as the Board 
of Trade (Ministry of Fuel and Power) 
after consultation with any Government 
Department may approve.”’ 


Pithead Baths. —One of the chief objects 
of expenditure out of the Welfare Fund is 
the provision of pithead baths for miners. 
It needs but little imagination to appreciate 
the benefits conferred by these baths, 
which save the men from having to return 
from work in filthy and often wet clothes, 
and their wives the labour of providing 
baths and drying clothes in homes which 
too often lack proper facilities for either. 
Miners have now taken to pithead baths like 
ducks to water. Pithead baths have been 
provided at 362 collieries where there 
is accommodation for 4,42,000 miners. 
In terms of the numbers of men accommo- 
dated, more than one-half of this form of 
welfare work is done, and about 640 
more collieries employing about 3,00,000 
miners remain to be equipped with baths. 
In the pithead bath each miner has his own 
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locker for his pit clothes and another one 
for his clean clothes. When he comes out 
of the pit, he takes off his pit clothes and 
leaves them to dry during the time he 
is at home. Hethen proceeds to the showers 
and removes all the dirt from his body 
within about six minutes. After bathing, 
he passes along to the clean locker room 
and puts on his home clothes and perhaps 
goes to the canteen or snack bar which is 
attached to the pithead bath, and gets some 
light refreshment. Almost all the pithead 
baths have power-driven boot brushes, 
boot-greasing apparatus, taps for drinking 
water, a convenient hook to hold his shirt 
and towel while the miner bathes and a 
cunningly fashioned stowage device in the 
lockers. All these and other small things 
contribute to the well-being of miners by 
making changing and bathing at the pit a 
simple and quick routine. 


The capital cost of the pithead baths is 
met from the Miners’ Welfare Fund, but 
no grants are made for recurring expenses. 
They are intended to be self-supporting, 
being administered by Trustees and a 
Managing Committee, having equal repre- 
sentation from employers and employees. 


Where a pithead bath has been put 
into operation, the physical benefits to its 
users are quickly noticeable. A new sense 
of self-respect made manifest in mien and 
general bearing can also be discerned. 
The miner returns home, not in his working 
clothes, but better dressed than most 
other artisans. Many a miner, apathetic or 
obstinate in his attitude towards the pithead 
bath, has been won to the virtues of leaving 
dirt at the pit by peaceful persuasion at 
home. The many baths which have been 
established all over the country and the 
many more to come, are intended to be 
two-fold in their benefit: a great con- 
venience to the miner, and an inestimable 
boon to his family. 
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Recreation and Social Well-Being.— 


Large sums out of the Welfare Fund have 


been gtanted for the establishment or 
improvement of schemes for the recreation, 
physical culture, and amusement of the 
mining communities. The old miner likes 
to have a quiet game of dominoes or billi- 
ards or a game of bowls, and somewhere to 
read the newspapers and periodicals or to 
find a book. The young miner seeks some- 
thing more active like football, cricket or 
tennis. The boys and children also need some 
place to play undisturbed. These many 
needs have all been met, to a greater or 
lesser extent, by the Miners’ Welfare Institute 
and the recreation ground. The best types 
of institutes are not used merely for recrea- 
tion, but also for educational and cul- 
tural activities which fulfil a particularly 
valuable social purpose. 


Many sports and recreation grounds 
of varying sizes and types have been provi- 
ded. The welfare ground may be only a 
bowling green or tennis court attached to 
the institute ; it may be a village cricket 
or football field ; or it may even be exten- 
sive enough to beenvied by any progressive 
local authority. The best type of welfare 
ground is that which is a happy combina- 
tion of both the sports and pleasure 
grounds, which has a place for the old 
people to rest in the sun and enjoy the 
flowers, and a good play-ground for the 
children and which is planned around a 
good institute. On high days and holidays, 
in winter and in summer, the miners have 
appropriate seasonal festivities for all 
people, whether young or old, and in these 
recreation centres at all times are to be 
found most of those things which truly 
make for social well-being. 

Boys’ Clubs.—The value of the Boys’ 
Club is well understood by the mining 
industry and consequently, many such 
clubs have been aided and encouraged 


Boys’ Club consists of something more 
than premises and provides something 
more than opportunities for recreation. 
Possessing the right atmosphere and the 
right leadership, it has a good influence 
in the development of a type of young 
man in whom there is a keen sense of the 
responsibilities of citizenship. These 
clubs provide in-door recreation, physical 
training and handicraft and first-aid in- 
struction. Opportunities are also given 
for talks and discussions on subjects of 
general cultural interest. In addition, out- 
door games, sports, hikes and week-end 
camps are organized. It is to be hoped that 
the Miners’ Welfare Fund, which has 
already been used to aid Boys’ Clubs, 
may prove to be influential in bringing 
wider social opportunities to the younger 
people of the mining communities in the 
post-war period. 


Health—M edical Treatment.—The 
Miners’ Welfare Fund has been utilized to 
a large extent in the establishment of, and 
for giving assistance to, institutions and 
schemes for the benefit of the miner and his 
family in times of sickness or accident. 
In many cases, the Commission has given 
grants towards capital expenditure of hospi- 
tals or health schemes likely to benefit 
the mining community. The services of 
ambulances and district nurses are secured 
in many districts. In some of them, arrange- 
ments are such that when a miner needs 
special medical treatment, for instance, 
the loan of an invalid chair, or, following an 
accident, an artificial limb or a glass eye, 
he can get help through the Fund. After 
sickness or an accident, the miner, or his 
wife, can go to one of the Miners’ Welfare 
Convalescent Homes. Some of these homes 
have been built near the sea for this 
purpose; others are adaptations of country 
houses. There is no doubt that no commu- 
nity has greater need of adequate medical 


by grants from the Welfare Fund. The ! services than the mining community. In 
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times of emergency, or in everyday sickness 
and accident, these services are easily 
accessible and they owe much of their 
efficiency to the Miners’ Welfare Fund. 


Education—In accordance with the 
Mining Industry Act, 1920, provision is 
made for a part of the Fund to be expended 
for educational purposes. The Miners’ 
Welfare Commission has sought the advice 
of the Ministry of Education and the 
Scottish Education Department in this 
matter. As a result of this, and largely 
through aid from the Fund, it can be 
said that the mining industry in Great 
Britain has facilities for instruction in, its 
own particular technical subjects which are 
ample, widespread and without equal in 
any other industry. 


There are 77 Mining Schools and 
Technical Institutes which are either built 
or equipped at the cost of the Welfare 
Fund, and which provide senior, advanced 
and university courses in mining subjects. 
Using the same premises at different times, 
there are senior courses leading to the 
qualifying examinations for the certificates 
of competency for mine managers and 
under-managers, and certificates for sur- 
veyors, firemen, examiners and deputies, 
and there are junior courses for students 
from 14 to 17 years of age. 


The Miners’ Welfare National Mining 
Education Scheme provides Scholarships 
for part-time day courses of advanced 
instruction, and is intended particularly 
for the miner who is dependent on his own 
earnings, and who is released by his 
employer for one day (or two half-days) 
a week. Scholarships which help to cover 
fees, the cost of books and instruments, 
travelling expenses and compensation for 
loss of wages while attending school are 
awarded to deserving candidates after a 
competitive examination. 


Grants ate also made to miners’ 
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dependents for degree or diploma courses 
which lead to recognized professional 
qualifications. Further opportunities are 
offered to those who show promise of 
ability to gain university degrees in mining 
and engineering or academic distinctions 
in other callings and professions. The men 
fromthe mine, their sons and daughters are 
not denied the wider opportunities, but 
are encouraged and enabled to take advant- 
age of these to the full. 


Thus, in many walks of life, in profes- 
sions and academic circles, there are people 
who contribute more to the riches of life, 
because of their native experience of mines 
and mining men, and who owe a great 
deal to timely encouragement from mining 
people and to material aid from the 
Miners’ Welfare Fund. 


Research.—A grant is made from the 
General Fund annually for researches under 
the Safety in Mines Research Board into pro- 
blems affectingthe safety and health of mine 
workers, and for disseminating information 
regarding the application of the results 
of the researches into mining practice. 
At Sheffield the Board has its own labora- 
tories for small-scale experiments, and near 
Buxton, up on the moors, there is a large 
field research station. Here, and also in the 
mines, scientists and technicians all work 
together, aided by the Fund, for better 
conditions of safety and health in the pits 
of Great Britain. 


Canteens.—In order to meet the food 
situation in the country during war-time, 
the Government made efforts to popularize 
communal feedings by the establishment 
of British Restaurants and Works Canteens, 
through which less could be made to go 
further, and greater variety and a more 
equitable distribution of non-rationed food 
could be secured. The general public, even 
those unaccustomed to eat away from home, 
were given opportunities to get an extra 
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meal at a reasonable price. The mining 
industry was, therefore, called upon to 
set up canteens at all collieries and a Defence 
Regulation was made enabling the money 
accumulating for the building of pithead 
baths to be used for aiding the building of 
colliery canteens. Standard plans and sche- 
dules of equipment of a special type of 
canteen applicable to the needs of any 
colliery were prepared to guide colliery 
companies in their decisions. 


Now, practically all collieries have a 
war-time canteen which the miner can use 
daily. While on night shift, he can have 
his breakfast before going to bed, and his 
wife is spared the effort of getting up to get 
it for him. Pit canteens do a brisk trade 
in ‘‘snacks” and ‘‘ baits.’ They vary 
greatly in size ; some are little more than a 
glorified coffee-stall, others seat more than 
a thousand miners at a time. A few are 
managed by caterers, but most of them 
are run by the miners’ womenfolk, who 
know well what their men like to eat 
and how it must be cooked. 


Since 1941, about 950 war-time canteens 
have been provided by the Welfare Fund. 
Many serve hot meals daily ; others 
specialize in packed meals to be eaten in 
the pit and in tempting snacks and light 
refreshments. 


Rehabilitation Centres—In the coal- 
mining industry, the rate of accidents is 
high and many of the accidents involve the 
fracture of bones and the injured men 
cannot return to work for weeks or months. 
The miners now have six special rehabilita- 
tion centres, where there is special provi- 
sion for a spacious gymnasium for psycho- 
therapy, rooms for medical treatment 
and for occupational therapy. For out-door 
exercise, there are playing fields and bowling 
greens, and the immediate country-side 
invites walks and cycle rides. There is also 
ample provision for in-door and out-door 


recreation. Behind these visible provisions 
of the Miners’ Welfare Rehabilitation 
Scheme are allied modern medical methods 
and a well-considered system of adminis- 
tration. The orthopaedic surgeon does not 
claim that his skill alone is sufficient. To 
it must be allied many forms of therapy 
and, above all, an invocation of the patient’s 
own determination to get well. The sur- 
geon’s work is only begun when he sets 
the fracture. As soon as_ practicable, 
the patient is started upon a series of 
exercises, gentle but effective. These 
exercises are designed both to keep muscles 
from atrophy, and to give the patient an 
active interest in promoting his own 
recovery. These exercises become progres- 
sively less passive and more vigorous. 
Later the patient’s attention is diverted to 
various kinds of handicrafts for occupa- 
tional therapy, which is a skilfully devised 
ingredient of the cure. Various kinds 
of psychotherapy-massage, electrical treat- 
ment, infra-red and ultra-violet rays heal 
injury and tone up the patient’s muscles to 
enable him to progress in his exercises. 
Meanwhile, the surgeon keeps a watchful 
eye on each stage of the patient’s progress. 
Remedial gymnastics, outdoor and indoor 
games, all fit into the scheme so that when 
the patient has finished treatment, he has 
either recovered fully and is ready to return 
to his job, or is as fit as possible to be 
trained for another job. 7 


In the development of these centres the 
Commission has been assisted by a Medical 
Advisory Committee of Surgeons who have 
great experience and an enthusiasm for 
rehabilitation. In these centres a new 
purpose of social well-being is served in the 
restoration of the injured miner to health, 
to confidence and, in many cases, to his 
own job. 

General Administration.—-The Miners’ 
Welfare Commission believes that success 
in welfare work is dependent largely on the 
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intensity of interest displayed by local 
people. Readiness to give not only subscrip- 
tions for the maintenance of welfare 
schemes, but personal service to welfare 
is the measure of success. Through it is 
fostered a real sense of responsibility for, 
and proprietorship in, the welfare 
scheme. The principles of democratic 
administration are, therefore, observed 
to the hilt in the deliberations of the local 
Committee, the District Committee and the 
Commission itself. The final duty of allocat- 
ing the funds to particular welfare schemes 
is vested in the Commission, which is the 
statutory body appointed by the Minister 
of Fuel and Power, consisting of six 
representatives of colliery owners and of 
mine workers in equal numbers, and four 
other members, including an independent 
Chairman. But in the discharge of these 
duties, the Commission _ relies greatly 
on the counsels of the twenty-five District 
Committees, which guide the Commission 
in all matters of policy and welfare projects 
pertaining to particular parts of the coal- 
fields. In turn, District Committees gain 
wide knowledge of welfare through the 
advice and experience of practical men 
from both sides of the industry. 


The Commission reinforces all this 
voluntary work by maintaining centrally 
an administrative staff of architects, sur- 
veyors, engineers and recreation ground 
specialists, who can advise upon dr carry 
welfare projects through every stage from 
inception to completion. Welfare Officers, 
who are appointed by the Commission, 
live in each coal district to act as guides 
and counsellors on all questions of welfare. 
Their counsel has been inspiring and their 
enthusiasm invaluable. 


The above is a brief description of 
welfare work in the Mining Industry, 
which can be said to be a unique social 
movement without a parallel in this or 
any other country. Welfare will continue 


to expand ; it is no longer an experiment. 
The stage has been reached when plans for 
the future can be based on experience and 
the certainty of a proved technique. The 
future holds opportunities for much 
greater welfare work which can be done 
for the benefit of the mining people, with 
the knowledge that it will be built upon 
foundations of confidence and mutual 
respect. 


WELFARE WORK IN INDIA 


The origin of welfare work in India may 
be traced to the last war of 1914-1918. 
Till then, welfare of the worker was hardly 
thought of owing to the ignorance and 
apathy of the worker himself, the short- 
sightedness of employers, the neglect of 
the state and the indifference of the public. 
But since the First World War, despite con- 
tinued economic depression, welfare work 
has been expanding steadily, purely on 
a voluntary basis, without any statutory 
obligations. The Government as well as the 
industrialists were constrained to take 
active interest in welfare work, partly 
through the pressure brought to bear on 
them by the International Labour Office, 
and partly due to the discontent and indus- 
trial unrest prevalent in the country. 
Though welfare work in India is still 
considerably below the standards set up 
in the United Kingdom, it has come to 
stay, and it is bound to make rapid progress 
in the years to come, especially in view of 
the post-war reconstruction schemes of 
Government and the industrialists. 


The first fact to be faced squarely with 
reference to the development of welfare 
work in India is that traditionally trade 
unions eye all such schemes and pro- 
grammes with suspicion and even with 
antagonism. Their charges in this respect 
are not without justifiable grounds. Labour 
had seen social work in India develop 
out of the womb of feudal charity. They 
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had seen the rising class of merchants and 
industrialists joining hands’ with the aristo- 
cracy, aS superiors throwing crumbs to 
their inferiors in a patronizing spirit. The 
volunteer ‘‘ friendly visitors,” recruited 
largely from the well-to-do classes, increased 
their suspicions. But now their replace- 
ment by paid and professionally trained 
social welfare workers has helped, to 
a large extent, to break the barriers that 
had for long existed between labour and 
capital. It is gratifying to note that social 
work in India is coming to be recognized 
as labour’s loyal and most valuable ally 
in its fight for better conditions. 


Welfare work for labour employed in 
Indian industries has, since the advent of 
Provincial Autonomy, been taken over 
by the Government. Pioneering work in 
this direction was done by that great and 
zealous friend of Indian Labour— 
Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda, since 1921 the 
Secretary of the Textile Labour Association, 
Ahmedabad, later (1939) Parliamentary 
Secretary for Labour to the Prime Minister 
in the Congress Ministry in the Province of 
Bombay, and now Minister for Labour. 


He knew that employers, as a whole, - 


were doing little or nothing in the field 
of labour welfare, and that no amount 
of persuasion would yield tangible results. 
He also knew that legislation to enforce 
welfare measures would not create that 
personal enthusiasm, which is so vital to 
the success of any welfare scheme that 
might be launched. He persuaded his 
cabinet to set up in April, 1931, a special 
Department known as the Labour Welfare 
Department, which is entrusted with the 
work of providing suitable social amenities 
to labour in general, and industrial labour 
in particular, incities and towns of industrial 
importance in the Province, through the 
medium of Labour Welfare Centres. In-door 
and out-door games, both of English and 
Indian type, gymnastic activities, wrestling, 


shower bath facilities, play-grounds for 
children, nursery schools, literacy classes, 
medical assistance, legal aid, cinema shows, 
epidiascope and magic lantern shows are 
some of the features of these Government 
Labour Welfare Centres. Additional activi- 
ties include exhibitions, folk-singing and 
folk-dancing, dramas, matches and com- 
petitions, picnics, excursions and outings. 
Women and girls receive special attention. 
Literacy classes, sewing classes, cooking 
demonstrations, games, sports, reading room 
and library activities are conducted exclu- 
sively for the benefit of women and girls 
who attend the Labour Welfare Centres. 


The lead given in the organization of 
welfare work by the Bombay Government 
has been successively taken up by the 
Governments of the United Provinces, 
Bengal, Sind and the Central Provinces. The 
Central Government too have recognized 
the value and importance of governmental 
effort in the field of Labour Welfare and 
in May, 1942, they appointed Mr. R. S. 
Nimbkar, the prominent Labour Leader 
of Bombay, as Central Adviser on Labour 
Welfare to the Government of India. 
Eight Assistant Labour Welfare Officers in 
different Provinces were appointed under 
the Central Adviser, who, acting upon the 
advice of Mr. Nimbkar, have launched 
wide schemes of Labour Welfare in all 
Government Ordnance, Ammunition and 
other War Factories. 


Recently Labour Welfare Officers have 
been appointed by the Docks’ Authorities 
and the Port Trusts in the four major 
ports of India at Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta 
and Madras, to look after the social and 
general well-being of the dock labourers 
and the stevedore workers. 


With a view to meet expenditure in 
connection with measures which, in the 
opinion of the Government of India, are 
necessary or expedient to promote the 
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welfare of labour employed in the coal 
mines, the Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund Ordinance, 1944, was promulgated 
on the 31st January, 1944. By virtue of 
this Ordinance, a Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund has been created, which 
will derive its revenue from a cess or a duty 
of excise at such rate, not less than one anna 
nor more than four annas per ton, as may 
be fixed by the Government. 


The principal objects for which this 
Fund will be utilized are defined in the 
Ordinance as follows :— 


(i) The improvement of standards 
of living, including housing and 
nutrition, the amelioration of 
social conditions and the pro- 
vision of recreational facilities 
for the benefit of the labour 
employed in the coal mining 
industry ; 

(ii) the provision of transport to 

and from work ; 


the provision of improvement 
of educational facilities; 


(tii) 
(iv) the provision of improvement 
of supply of water ; and 


the improvement of public 
health and sanitation, the pre- 
vention of diseases, the pro- 
vision of medical facilities, and 
the improvement of ekisting 
medical facilities. 


(v) 


The Ordinance contemplates the ap- 
pointment of Welfare Administrators, 
Inspectors and other Officers to supervise or 
carry out the activities financed from the 
Fund. Both the cost of administration of 
the Fund and the salaries and allowances 
of the Officers appointed in connection 
therewith are to be defrayed from the Fund 
itself. An Advisory Committee consisting 
of an equal number of members represent- 
ing colliery owners and workmen employed 
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in the coal mining industry, with an 
Officer of the Central Government as 
Chairman, is being constituted. At least 
one member of this Advisory Committee 
is to be a woman. The functions of the 
Committee will be to advise the Central 
Government on all matters arising out of 
the administration of the Ordinance and 
the Fund. 


It may be seen from what has been 
stated above that welfare work in India is 
still in its infancy. All that has been done 
so far is but a drop in the ocean, because 
the vast majority of employers and Provin- 
cial Governments in India have no welfare 
schemes of any kind at all for their industrial 
workers. Improvement in all spheres of 
welfare work will have to be made, partly 
by the worker himself, partly by the 
employer and partly by the State, to 
bring Indian Labour on a par with the 
industrial workers in: foreign countries. In 
this respect, attention should, in the first 
place, be given to the environment of the 
worker, the temperature of the factory, its 
ventilation, lighting, drainage and general 
cleanliness. Various safeguards for protect- 
ing his health should be provided. His 
comfort should receive utmost considera- 
tion by the provision of mess rooms, 
facilities for getting food and refreshment, 
rest rooms and other sanitary arrangements. 
Creches and Nurseries should be provided 
for the infants and children of women 
workers. In order to counteract the evil 
effects of a stuffy atmosphere and con- 
gestion within the mills and factories, the 
workers should be provided with amenities 
which will enable them to maintain good 
health and enjoy it. Canteens should be 
started in every factory and mill where 
wholesome meals at almost cost price 
should be made available. As an average 
Indian worker is illiterate, it is no use 
blaming him for his degradation, indifference 
and backwardness. He must be educated 
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first and induced to lead a better, healthier 
and richer life. Dramatic and Musical 
Clubs may be organized to stimulate his 
aesthetic interests. Labour in the United 
Kingdom is endowed with talents of a varied 
nature and Indian labour does not lack 
these potentialities in any, respect. As 
in the United Kingdom, so also in India, 
Employment Exchange Service, Resettle- 
ment Advice Service and Joint Negotia- 


tions Machinery should be set up— 
because no amount of welfare work 
will compensate for low wages, dis- 


satisfied labour and economic insecurity. 
Each major factory should be made to 
engage the services of Safety Officers, 
Welfare Officers and Personnel Managers. 


The Government of India have realized 
their responsibilities and are gradually 
adopting the conventions prescribed by the 
International Labour Conference and bring- 
ing about legislation so as to be in line with 
the Western democracies. The theory of 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
applied to this problem, would mean that 
the government should undertake labour 
welfare work as one of its proper functions 
because workers, whether industrial or 
agricultural, constitute more than nine- 
tenths of the population of India. But legis- 
lation alone is not the sole remedy for the 
salvation of industry. In the words of 
Mr. Butler, ‘‘ What is required is the 
realization on the part of the State, the 
employers and the public, that human 
rights of the workers to live (and not merely 
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to exist in hovels) have a claim upon society 
and that, if this claim is not conceded in 
time, we will have neither justice nor social 
peace, and the alternative will be revolution 
instead of evolution.” 


Fortunately for us, we can see signs 
which are favourable to the evolution of 
a better economic order. The rising tide 
of mass consciousness, the growing sympa- 
thy of the progressive employers for labour, 
and the increasing recognition of the rights 
of workers by the State, are all factors 
which are bound to bring about a better 
relationship between labour and capital. 
The exigencies of the present crisis, the 
steep rise in prices of essential commodi- 
ties, and rapidly changing political and 
economic conditions—all demand, in un- 
equivocal terms, the provision of suitable 
social amenities for the workers in a concrete 
form, to enable them to live a richer and 
more abundant life as members of an equit- 
able society. It is to be hoped that most 
of the progressive measures adopted to 
promote the economic and social advance- 
ment of labour during the war, in the 
United Kingdom as well as in India, 
would become a permanent feature of 
the worker’s life. In times of depression, 
there may be a tendency for employers 
to cut down on welfare expenditure and 
here it is that government should play 
its part by insisting that the maintenante 
of the worker in comfort and in health, 
is a necessary and desirable objective of 
social and industrial policy. 

















HOSPITAL SOCIAL SERVICE 


Dr. Miss G. R. BANERJEE 


The new developments in the field of curative medicine and the science of human behaviour as well] 
as the increasing recognition of the importance of social factors in disease have brought into being a new 
technique in medical care known as Hospital Social Service. In the following analysis the author presents 
briefly the activities of the medical social worker. She emphasises the need for a wider understanding of the 
social component in medical cate in the hope that it may promote rapidly the organization of social service 


departments in our hospitals. 


Miss Banerjee (TISS 44) is at present undergoing special training in Medical Social Work in the 
School of Social Service Administration of the University of Chicago. . 


Rendering service to the sick is not 
new. From time immemorial people 
have tried to serve their fellow 
beings in distress in a way regarded as 
most appropriate by their own society. 
In the matter of caring for the sick, people 
in the hoary past have been guided by 
religious incentives and humanitarian urges 
which led to the foundation of hospices 
for the care of the sick, the poor and the 
weary travellers. In course of time hospitals 
were established and nursing orders arose 
for the welfare of the diseased. But in early 
years, as medical science was not much 
advanced, they cared more for the spiritual 
than the physical well-being of the sick. 
The history of the Christian Church 
reveals that from early times Clergymen 
and Catholic Sisters have been visiting 
the sick and serving them with tender 
and sympathetic devotion, preaching to 
them at the same time sermons for the 
uplift of their souls. The distinctive element 
in their service may be termed superna- 
turalism. The believer in the supernatural 
holds that the final end of all conduct is 
the vision of God, and that all men are 
the children of God. Thus, human life 
acquires a significance and the neighbour 
assumes a dignity, superior in value to that 
found in the order of nature. Supernatura- 
lism includes all that is highest in the natural 
conception of human worth complemented 
with the vastly higher conceptions of men 
as adopted sons of God. This theory 


inspires the supreme type of service for a 
neighbour. The work which nuns and 
clergymen took up with a supernatural 
motive and aspiration was service for others 
in the corporal and spiritual spheres. 
Gradually with the further develop- 
ment of medical science, attention was 
paid more and more to medical care of the 
sick ; their pitiable condition led to the 
rise of some voluntary and municipal 
hospitals by the 18th century and special 
hospitals by the 19th. During the 20th 
century, the rise of scientific medicine, 
with specialization as a characteristic 
feature, has greatly increased available 
knowledge and skill, scientific and technical. 
Medical care has not only become more 
efficient, but also more complex and 
expensive. Profound economic and social 
changes have had a strong bearing on 
need, demand and individual ability to 
pay for all the services modern medicine 
has to offer, with the result that the gap is 
widening between medical science and 
practice. The magnitude and seriousness of 
the problem of sickness, from the social 
and economic viewpoints, have led to the 
realization that adjustments are necessary 
in the interest of all patients, professions, 
institutions and society as a whole. All 
these factors have made us feel that such 
re-adjustments are beyond the power of 
the individual to achieve. As a result, social 
philosophy has changed. New concepts 
have emerged, namely, that the health of 
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the people is a public concern ; that sickness 
is more than a private misfortune; that 
medical aid in its widest sense is an essential 
human right and that all persons must 
have equal opportunities for medical care. 
This has called for the acceleration of the 
number of hospitals where efficient medical 
treatment could be made available to the 
people free of cost or at a very low cost. 


Recent advances in medical science have 
also improved the technical services in 
hospitals and these attract a large number of 
patients. Most people do not now look upon 
hospitals with despair. They have faith in 
their remedial measurés. Moreover, rich 
people, who can afford to pay for private 
services, also take hospital aid in many 
cases, for here are certain medical and 
surgical facilities which are not available 
elsewhere. Under these circumstances, the 
work of a medical man in a hospital has 
increased tremendously. Hence he is unable 
todevote much time to a patient whocomes 
to hospital seeking his aid. He has no time 
for taking account of the social factors 
related to his illness which he as a family 
physician might have observed in the 
patient’s home, being interested in him as 
a personality. The primary relationship 
that exists between a doctor and a patient 
in private practice is not found in hospitals. 
The medical officer in a hospital is separated 
from those aspects of his patient’s life 
which he needs to understand if his treat- 
ment is to be effective. 


The complexity of personal inter-rela- 
tionships within a large institution like the 
hospital is great. The increasing trend 
towards specialization continually augments 
the number of specialists in a hospital 
within medicine itself and in allied fields. 
So over and above physicians, administra- 
tors, and nurses, there are now dieticians, 
occupational therapists and others equally 
interested in the patient’s welfare. Speciali- 
zation has tended to draw physicians away 


from the art of general practice where the 
doctor is also a friend and a counsellor, and 
practises social service as a part of his duty. 
As this specialization increases, so does 
the tendency towards an artificial ‘splitting 
up’ of the patient and with it the import- 
ance of keeping in view the ‘whole’ person. 


Unless the patient’s whole personality 
is taken into account, there is the danger 
of dealing with a symptom only and not 
with the root cause of the malady. For 
instance, when the doctor examines a 
patient suffering from headache, he may 
point out that by removing the cause of 
headache which may be eye-strain or 
stomach trouble, the patient may be cured. 
In many cases, however, it so happens that 
the physician, being concerned only with 
physical ailments which are just a symptom 
of an underlying disorder, is not able to 
get at the root cause. It may be that the 
stomach-trouble is a symptom of his 
chronic worry due to low income and it 
causes headache. Unless the doctor knew 
his patient in his total surroundings, he 
would not be able to get at the real cause of 
the trouble, and the patient could not be 
completely cured. Very often in a hospital 
the same ailments in the same patients 
are treated again and again; for, the under- 
lying causes are never found out and the 
institution spends unnecessary amounts over 
these patients with no substantial result. 
It is sometimes useless to treat a patient’s 
physical ills by themselves without a 
knowledge of the social, economic and 
mental factors that so often cause him to 
fall ill. But a man is not flat like a card. 
We cannot get the whole of him spread out 
on our retina at once. That bit of him, 
which is recorded in the history of his 
physical complaints, is built in the rest of 
his life and character like a stone in an arch. 
But an average practitioner in a hospital 
has no time to pry deep into these factors, 
and if he does try to search for these 
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factors, it may be at the price of disturbing 
the routine of his work in the institution. 
The medical practitioner stands in need of 
somebody who would enlighten him regard- 
ing his patient’s personality as a whole. 


Sometimes it so happens that when a 
doctor diagnoses the case of his patient 
and prescribes treatment for him, the 
patient is unable to understand how best 
to benefit by it. Suppose a patient is suffer- 
ing from heart trouble and the doctor 
advises him to take complete rest and 
not to worry. Would he be able to 
follow his counsels when he has several 
hungry mouths to feed at home ? What 
would happen to them if he stops working 
and takes complete rest ? It is impossible 
for him to abide by the doctor’s advice 
without starving his dependants and hence 
he chooses to work and reaches an early 
grave leaving behind him a family of desti- 
tutes. So there must be somebody to see 
that the patient is able to follow the 
doctor’s advice—somebody to arrange his 
family affairs in such a way as to enable 
him to take complete rest free from worry. 
It has often been noticed that a doctor’s 
diagonsis of a disease in a patient fills 
the latter with despair and he constantly 
broods over it, regarding himself as doomed 
for ever. The best of medical aid would 
fail him unless his mind is cheerful, and 
he gets the constant assurance that he 
would be cured. Not infrequently, a doctor, 
totally ignorant as he is, of the environ- 
mental factors of the patient, prescribes 
treatment that is too costly for him, with 
the result that he gives up his treatment 
in utter despair. What is to be done for 
him and by whom ? 


It is true that in hospitals some 
volunteer bodies of women, clergymen 
and nuns do render services by visiting 
patients and attending to their personal 
needs. to some extent. They try to 
add to their comforts, and to cheer them 
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up in the midst of their miseries. But there 
are certain fundamental differences between 
these intramural attentions and the hospital 
social service which we are to consider 
now. Neither the nuns, clergy nor 
friendly visitors co-operate closely with 
the medical practitioner in the hospital or 
with social workers outside the hospital. 
It has remained for the medical social 
worker of the present day to supplement 
the functions of those unofficial and 
voluntary workers by a special form of 
skilled service in interpreting to the doctor 
those personal and social situations which 
have a bearing on the patient’s health 
problems and this type of service has now 
come to be accepted as an important 
element in thorough medical treatment. 


In England and America, the concern 
of medical science for the patient as a 
person, influenced by social and other 
factors, and consequently whose medical 
care should include also his social needs, 
became formalized at the start of this 
century. Five important stages may be 
recognized in the development of this 
new hospital social service. The first of 
them dates back to about 1880 when an 
organization, called the Society for After- 
Care of Poor Persons Discharged Recovered 
from Insane Asylum, was established in 
England to keep friendly supervision over 
the insane during the process of their 
readjustment to community life. Such an 
organization was formed also in New 
York and these organizations may be 
regarded as the forerunners of the plan 
for after-care of patients which is now 
accepted as an important part of hospital 
social service. 


The second and probably the most 
important contribution to hospital social 
work came through the Organization of 
Almoners in England. Though the institu- 
tion of Almoners was started with the idea 
of inquiring into the circumstances of a 
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patient to check the abuse of medical 
charities in hospitals, the Almoner’s actual 
work soon grew to be much wider than that 
of a mere inquirer or dispenser of charitable 
relief. First, she was appointed to find out 
the financial conditions of patients seeking 
help in hospitals, so that they may pay 
something towards the hospital services if 
capable of doing so. Gradually, however, 
she began to take interest not only in the 
finances of the patient but in his person as 
a ‘whole’ and worked for his benefit 
as well as for that of the hospital to which 
she was attached, and thus her duties 
have very closely approached the field of 
a medical social worker engaged in hospital 
social service. 


The third contribution to the develop- 
ment of the hospital social service movement 
seems to have come from the functions of 
a visiting nurse. Long before hospital social 
service was established, a visiting nurse 
was an accepted part of medical care in 
the homes of the sick poor. Usually attached 
to some charitable society, her function 
in the beginning was regarded as chiefly 
medical—the provision of skilled nursing 
to poor patients in their homes when they 
were discharged from hospitals to ensure 
mote satisfactory results from the medical 
and surgical work done by a hospital. She, 
however, soon discovered that nursing the 
sick and the poor in their homes was differ- 
ent from nursing them in hospital wards ; 


to make the best medical aid really effective, . 


it was necessary for her to take into account 
the patient’s mental, economic, and other 
social problems, thus approaching very 
closely the field of medical social work. 


The fourth factor was the social 
training given to the medical students of 
the Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson of that University believed 
that the training of a medical student 
must include an understanding by him 
of the background and standards of living 
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of the patient he may be called upon to 
treat. Dr. Emerson’s work differed from the 
present hospital social service in that he 
was dealing with the education of the medi- 
cal students, not with the chief motive of 
serving hospital patients. His students used 
to visit many people who were not sick 
and thus it is evident that their work had 
no special application to the medical 
clinics. Also, special mention must be 
made of Dr. Richard Cabot who made a 
distinct contribution to the beginning of 
the hospital social service movement. His 
name stands out as most prominent in the 
integration of medicine and case work in 
the care of patients. In 1905 he drew the 
social worker into participation in the 
medical programme of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston, and from that 
institution came the illustration in practice 
and in literature, of the meaning of the 
integrated service now known as hospital 
social service or medical social work. 
Departments of medical social service 
have since been established in the U.S.A. 
in teaching hospitals affiliated with medical 
schools, in voluntary and tax-supported 
hospitals, and in those under military 
auspices. In 1918 the American Association 
of Medical Social Workers was formed. A 
wat-born organization, it had come at a 
time when the unification of the strength 
of medical social workers for the care of 
the sick and the disabled was urgefitly 
needed. Since that date, it has developed 
into a professional organization of signi- 
ficance. 


Having dealt with the growth of 
hospital social service, we shall now proceed 
to deal with its importance. It has been 
developed in the hospital as a service to 
the patient, the doctor, the hospital adminis- 
tration and the community, so as to meet 
the problem of the patient whose medical 
need may be aggravated by social and 
personal factors playing on him and who 
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may therefore require further treatment 
based upon his medical condition and care. 
There are cases where physical illness is 
a symptom of some deeper ill, immoral sex 
life, excessive drinking, wanderlust, etc. In 
problems like these, unless the character of 
the patient, his manner of life and general 
outlook can, in some way, be transformed, 
efforts against physical ills alone are‘likely 
to prove useless. Unless the hospital makes 
a closer contact with the patient and 
knows his home conditions, it is difficult 
to cure his physical disease. 


In the days when hospitals were 
asylums where the sick might remain 
until they had regained their health, 
knowledge of the home was not so 
important in the care of the sick, though 
at all times essential for their improvement. 
But in a modern voluntary hospital, which 
is used largely as a consultation centre and 
where the demand for beds is great, 
patients are generally discharged as soon 
as they pass the acute stage of their illness 
and are expected to continue their treatment 
in their own homes, and thus the nature of 
their homes becomes a matter of vital 
importance. With the out-patients who 
are living at home and only attending hospi- 
tals at regular intervals, their home is their 
constant setting, and may be the factor in 
which the success or failure of treatment 
depends. Bad home conditions, economic 
difficulties, the need to take up work,soon 
after illness, mental worry—all these mar 
and retard a patient’s recovery and more or 
less nullify the benefit derived in the 
hospital. It remains for the hospital now 
to strive to give help in such a manner as to 
reduce this sort of wastage to a minimum. 
For this purpose, case work is one of the 
important functions of the hospital social 
service department. 

A large number of patients who 
attend hospitals are in a position to carry 
out the doctor’s instructions provided they 
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clearly understand them, and are able to see 
their significance in terms of their 
own lives. A person may have money 
to pay for surgical instruments for his 
child or for his convalescent care, but he 
may not know how to get it or to make 
necessary arrangements for it. It is the func- 
tion of the social service department of the 
hospital to help in this matter. 


In a hospital where every man deserves 
the best, a doctor can make no distinction 
between the patient’s care on the basis of 
financial standing. By investigating the 
case, the hospital social service department 
has to find out the financial circumstances 
of the patients, so that those able to pay 
in all or in part for their treatment may 
be required to do so. These contributions 
are of importance in carrying out the work 
of the hospital. 


Another of its important functions is 
to conduct research in the social causes of 
health conditions and behaviour. Thé 
medical social worker of the social service 
department of the hospital who carries out 
these functions is a specialist in the social 
field and has a contribution to make in 
the social field like any other specialist. 
She helps to relate and make more effective 
the professional services of the other 
members of the medical profession. She 
discovers and reports to the physician 
facts regarding the patient’s personality 
and environment. Moreover, she helps 
to overcome obstacles in. the patient's 
home and work-life lying in the way 
of his successful treatment by the physi- 
cian. She arranges, when required, supple- 
mentary care for the patient through 
other agencies and thereby assists the 
physician in successfully carrying out his 
treatment. She visits the patient in his 
home surroundings and wins his confi- 
dence and educates him regarding 
his physical condition so that he may 
co-operate to the best advantage with the 
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doctor’s programme for the cure of his 
illness. 


These activities are essential for 
hospital social service in order to give 
effective relief to the patient as an individual. 
But we must bear in mind that, as social 
work in general has nowadays taken a 
new trend of prevention and construction, 
the hospital social service, too, does not 
limit its functions to the curing of 
disease only, but like medical practice, 
accepts as its function two other broad 
phases of service to humanity—‘ preven- 
tion of disease ’ and ‘ promotion of health.’ 
Besides case work and research, as stated 
before, hospital social service has a great 
educative function to peform. It interprets 
the hospitals to the community by posters, 
charts, public lectures, etc., to help to 
make the resources of the _ institution 
available to persons in the community. 
Besides, an effective social service in 
hospitals has similarly to educate the 
public in hygiene, and teach the relation 
between health and various social condi- 
tions. , 


Hospital social service has now be- 
come an integral part of the hospital it 
serves, for it is a fact that medical efficiency 
is impossible until the influence of social 
conditions is fully recognized and acted 
upon by the hospital management and 
particularly by the physician in charge 
of the patient. In a hospital the social 
service department is one of its professional 
services. So it must be organized and con- 
trolled as any other professional department 
in the hospital. Such a department is an 
asset to the institution, for it frequently 
has the interest of individual and groups 
outside the hospital, and thus serves as an 
important link in the community relation 
programme of the institution. This depart- 
ment should take its place in a hospital 
as a component and vital part closely 
integrated with other departments that 
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render skilled professional service to the 
patients, rather than as an affiliated agency. 
The White House Conference on Medical 
Social Work reports that the ‘‘ Organiza- 
tion should be a living thing, a vehicle for 
increasing integration of services. Lines of 
authority and responsibility should be 
clear but relationships should not be 
repressive. Neither should the whole social 
function be delegated to the social service 
department. There should be give and 
take all along the line, a readiness to share 
interest and responsibilities in the service 
to the patient.” 


As hospital social service is a profes- 
sional service, the personnel who shoulder 
the responsibility of carrying out work in 
this department need to have professional 
training in medical social work. Since 1921 
the question of training for medical social 
workers has been given continuous con- 
sideration by the American Association 
for Medical Social Workers. Definite plans 
for the formulation of educational standards 
were studied in 1925, and in 1926 the Asso- 
ciation’s part-time educational secretary 
was employed. Soon after, the formulation 
of a two-year curriculum was advocated 
as the desired professional foundation for 
medical social practice. According to this 
plan, the first year’s course was to be 
generic and the second, specifically medical- 
social in emphasis. . 


We have seen that in the process of 
medical care, the worker becomes an 
active participant with the doctor and the 
patient himself. Though the worker’s focus 
is the medical need, her activity is directed 
toward assisting the sick individual in 
working through those emotional, psycho- 
logical, and environmental needs which 
may be a part of the medical problem. 
Thus a medical social worker needs to be 
equipped with the scientific knowledge of 
health and disease, an understanding of 
the meaning of behaviour in illness, the 
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role of the emotions and their relations to 
the illness state. Not only must she have a 
knowledge of organic diseases, but also 
of functional diseases primarily in their 
social implications. She needs to have an 
understanding of the social, industrial 
and economic problems as they affect the 
family life of a person. Besides her special 
training in medical social work which 
would enable her to gain knowledge of the 
above factors, a hospital social worker 
needs to have tact in interviewing people 
and creating confidence in their mind to get 
at the roots of social and personal influences 
that have an effect on the patient’s illness. 
She needs to have the knack of collecting 
correct information regarding the social 
history of a patient, for inaccurate informa- 
tion is practically valueless or positively 
harmful. 


As a hospital social worker has to do 
such jobs as making case records of patients, 
she has to take precautions that she may not 
become mechanical in her work. It is 
always easy to do a thing in the same way 
we have done it many times before and it 
saves the trouble of thinking. In social 
work, due to its very nature, action which 
is merely mechanical is fatal to real accom- 
plishment. A social worker has always to 
bear in mind that her job does not lie 
only in asking the patient and his people 
a set of questions just to prepare a complete 
report, but that she should do so because 
the person whose problem she is tackling is 
vitally affected. by these factors. An im- 
portant trait essential to a social worker 
is a cheerful disposition. She has always to 
be in the midst of diseased folk, and has 
to hear tales of sorrows of patients, but she 
has to take good care that she does not 
develop a morbid temperament or become 
sentimental as both the traits are sure to 
hinder her professional duties. She must 
have a sense of values in life, and ability to 
face facts and think clearly. A hospital 


social worker should realize that ‘‘ The 
humanitarian and the scientific sides of 
our work need each other as man and 
woman do. Science without humanity 
becomes arid and, finally, destructive. 
Humanity without science becomes scrappy 
and shallow.” 


As the situation in India stands to-day, 
is there need for hospital social work ? 
Many people may argue that we have not 
even a sufficient number of hospitals and 
dispensaries in our country to give medical 
aid to the sick; then why incur an additional 
expenditure for hospital social service— 
the expenditure that may well be utilized 
for establishing more hospitals ? There is 
truth in this contention, no doubt. We 
do not have sufficient agencies for render- 
ing medical aid to our poor people. Besides 
hospitals, the number of physicians and 
nurses in India is rather low compared 
to its population. The number of well- 
equipped hospitals is very small. There 
is an urgent need on the part of the health 
department to establish more hospitals and 
clinics which would be fully equipped 
with modern methods of treatment. We 
certainly need good hospitals and more of 
them. All the same the problem of hospital 
social service is equally important. In the 
long run it would not be expensive. We 
know that when a patient is discharged 
from our hospitals the hospital authorities 
never care to keep in touch with him. 
They think that he is well and do not 
bother if he is not heard of again. But 
if we peer into the background a little and 
follow up this case for a few months or 
years, we shall be able to find that the last 
state of that man was worse than the first. 
The hospital does not hear about him— 
but he returns to the community not as a 
healthy man. Can such a hospital be taken 
as doing real service to the community ? 


Moreover, a patient treated in a 
hospital and discharged from it as 
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apparently cured, may come back after 
a few months and thus is treated for the 
same ailments again and again. Does it not 
mean an additional expenditure to the 
hospital—an expenditure that can be fruit- 
fully utilised for raising a hospital social 
service department which would make the 
treatment far more effective and lasting by 
tackling alsothe personal and environmental 
factors of the patient ? 


As the general population of India is 
ignorant and poor, it is all the more 
necessary to have social service departments 
in hospitals to enlighten the masses regard- 
ing social and personal factors in diseases ; 
in short, for educating the public regarding 
the preservation and promotion of health. 
For this purpose we need trained social 
workers of which there is already a dearth 
in India. As stated above, hospital social 
service is a professional service and to 
conduct it successfully we need trained 
medical social workers. 

In this connection it may not be out 
of place to make reference to some pertinent 
recommendations of the Health Survey 
and Development Committee which was 
appointed by the Government of India, 
some three years ago, to make a survey of 
the present position with regard to health 
conditions and health organization in 
British India and to make recommenda- 
tions for future developments. Among 
their many important recommendations 
it is gratifying to note that the training 
of hospital social workers receives due 
recognition. (see page 150) The Committee, 
which had the benefit of discussion with 
the Director of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, has recommended some accept- 
able expansion in the courses offered at 
this Institute to enable students who under- 
go post-graduate training in social work to 
receive specialised instruction. 

The courses at present offered by the 
Tata Institute provide the necessary pro- 
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fessional foundation for medical social 
practice. But recently, the Institute has pre- 
pared plans for the training of practitioners 
for this field, including qualified tutorial 
staff and field work facilities. According to 
these plans a full course for training in 
medical social work will be offered in the 
curriculum covering the major diseases 
and the social factors which affect or cause 
them, and the functions, organization and 
administration of the hospital social service 
department. This expansion of the curricu- 
lum takes into consideration the fact that 
since medical social work is practised in an 
area where medicine and social case work 
meet, it must be continuously related to 
each. These plans will be put into operation 
in the month of November, 1946, when 
Miss Lois Blakey of the Division of Social Ser- 
vice Administration, Louisville University, 
Kentuckey, is expected to join the Faculty of 
the Institute as Visiting Professor on Medical 
Social Work. Further, the Institute has 
also made arrangements for its own gradu- 
ates to undergo special training in this field 
in the United States, to meet the demand 
for more highly qualified social workers. 


It is encouraging to note that the J. J. 
Hospital, Bombay, has recently appointed 
a trained social worker as Almoner. This 
is a new type of appointment in our country 
and indicates the recognition of the close 
inter-relationship between medical and 
social treatment, and has particular signi- 
ficance in the light of the growing sense of 
social responsibility now evinced by 
medical institutions. In course of time, as 
the number of trained workers increases, 
the work may be extended to other hospitals 
also. In extending this work to other 
hospitals it would be more desirable to 
start it even on a small scale with trained 
workers rather than on a big scale with 
untrained workers, for the latter would 
invariably jeopardise the dignity of the 
movement in its infancy. 
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WORKING CLASS FAMILIES IN ALAGAPPA TEXTILES 


K. S. SAMBASIVAN 
The textile industry which was the earliest in the industrial field in India has today become one of its 
foremost industries. It is vitally necessary, therefore, that the conditions of the working class families in this 
industry upon which its prosperity so largely depends should be examined. With this end in view Mr. Samba- 
sivan presents here the findings of his survey of one hundred working class families of Alagappa Textiles Ltd. 


Mr. Sambasivan is a graduate of the Tata Institute and was awarded the Diploma in Social Service 


Administration in April 1946. 


The pioneer industrial undertaking in 
India was that of textile, which even today 
remains unsurpassed by any other industry. 
Though Bombay happens to be its home, 
the first mill was started in Bengal about 
the year 1852. The first cotton mill to be 
put up in Bombay was the Bombay Spinning 
Mill in 1854 which was started by a Parsi 
merchant, Mr. Cowasji Devar. By 1876 the 
number of mills was 47 and by 1939 it had 
increased to 389. From 1800 to 1895 the 
industry was moderately prosperous, but 
between 1895 and 1900 it suffered several 
setbacks due to the two famines that 
ravaged India in this period, the Great 
American Speculation of 1902 and the 
depression in the China market. However, 
the European War of 1914-18 served as a 
fillip to the industry. But depression set in 
again in 1923 and lasted till 1937. Thencame 
the second Great War of 1939-45 which 
once again boosted the industry. India’s 
textile production increased to about 4,800 
million yards in 1944 from 4,269 million 
yards in 1938-39. South India failed to keep 
pace with North India in this expansion till 
electric power from the Pykhara Hydro- 
electric Scheme was made available in 
1932. Today, there are 69 mills in South 
India employing a labour force of about 
74,812, with looms numbering about 9,700 
and spindles about 1,506,213. The textile 
industry as a whole today employs 4,50,000 
workers and consumes more than 50% of 
India’s cotton crop, which shows that it 
has got a prosperous future. But this raises 
the pertinent question as to whether the 
textile worker also has a prosperous future. 


It is with this question in mind that the 
present survey of 100 working class families 
of the Alagappa Textiles Ltd. has been 
undertaken. 

The Alagappa Textiles is situated in 
the heart of the Cochin State which lies 
on the west coast of South India. Uptil 
very recently Cochin was a completely 
agricultural country except for a few 
artisans and craftsmen engaged in small 
cottage industries. During the last 60 years 
the population of Cochin has doubled, 
but the area under cultivation has been 
only sparsely increased. The result was that 
even in 1890, a considerable part of the 
agricultural population used to migrate to 
Ceylon and Assam tea plantations. Then 
at the beginning of the 20th century these 
casual labourers began to migrate to 
Coimbatore, Madura and Madras to work 
in the Textile Mills.’ The first venture 
towards industrialisation was seen in 1909 
when the Sitaram Spinning and Weaving 
Mills was started at Trichur. In 1918 the 
Tata Oil Mills was started at Ernakulam, 
followed by some tile factories and oil 
mills. In 1934 the Cochin Textiles Ltd. 
was started at Pudukad. In 1944 another 
mill—the Alagappa Textiles—was started 
near the Cochin Textiles by the Managing 
Director of the latter. All told there are in 
Cochin today 98 factories of which 25 are 
rice mills, 11 oil mills, 28 tile factories and 
other miscellaneous factories producing 
matches, manure, etc. employing 57,003 
males and 18,153 females. 

Alagappanagar (in Pudukad village) 
where the Alagappa Textiles is situated lies in 
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the central regions of the state and is linked 
up with other parts of the state by rail and 
road. The striking feature of the place is its 
prosperous tile-manufacturing industry, but 
this recruited labour only from the lowest 
strata of society. Hence, when the Cochin 
Textiles was started, the lower middle 
classes took advantage of this, because 
they attached a certain measure of dignity 
to the work in textile factories. Alagappa 
Textiles attracted many labourers from 
neighbouring villages also. The preference 
given to labourers with previous experience, 
coupled with better conditions of work, 
induced several labourers previously em- 
ployed in the Sitaram Mills to find 
employment in the Alagappa Mills. On 
the muster rolls of the latter there are 
1,639 labourers comprising 784 male adults, 
206 male adolescents, 503 female adults and 
146 female adolescents. Thus women con- 
stitute 33°5% of the total number of 
labourers employed. The special suitability 
of women for certain types of jobs in the 
factories, the comparative freedom of 
women prevalent in local society, the scarcity 
of male adult labourers due to the war and 
the natural desire to supplement the family 
income are some of the reasons which draw 
women to work in these factories. 


The labourers of this mill belong to 
all castes and communities—Nayars 22%, 
Backward Community 28%, Adidravidas 
10%, Christians 38% and others 2%. 
One obvious sociological phenomenon that 
has arisen as a result of this is the rank 
provincialism and cultural incompatability 
prevalent among the workers. Mutual 
disunions and quarrels, leading sometimes 
to close fights, are not uncommon because 
of the resentment of local labourers towards 
the emigrant Tamilian labourers. It is 
imperative, therefore, that the management 
should take steps to create a united labour 
front within the factory either by eliminat- 
ing ‘‘ unwanted elements” ot providing 
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opportunities for cultural interaction 
through recreational and social facilities 
that would bring the parties together. 


Working Conditions.—For a new recruit 
who is only accustomed to work in the field, 
working inside the factory appears altogether 
different. The nature of the work also 
differs. In the field, time is at his disposal, 
in the factory he is at the disposal of time. 
In the field he is the master of ‘‘ creation,”’ 
whereas in the factory he is just a mechanical 
supplement to a machinery of ‘‘ produc- 
tion.’’ In the field he is a ‘‘person,”’ in the 
factory he is a ‘‘ hand.” In the field his 
movements are unrestricted, but inside 
the factory he has to keep pace with the 
moving machinery. Here he has to be 
always on the alert lest he involve himself 
in some accident. He has to observe 
discipline. So naturally he takes time to 
adjust himself, to become time-conscious 
and authority-conscious. 


The process of manufacture which 
determines the worker’s attitude to his 
work is as follows. The raw material 
(cotton) is imported from Coimbatore 
District by rail to Pudukad Station and 
then carried by motor-lorry or bullock 
cart to the mill. The raw material comprising 
various grades of cotton is mixed according 
to certain proportions in the blowroom 
department. After this, it is ‘‘ opened,” 
cleaned and converted into a lap. In the 
cording department the lap is converted 
into a sliver, while in the roving department 
the sliver is drafted into a thinner sliver 
and a twist is put on it. The actual spinning 
is done in the spinning department. The 
finished yarn is reeled into hanks for 
marketing in the reeling department. The 
workers stand all the time. They have to be 
very quick in their finger operations. In the 
spinning department, for instance, where 
the work consists in piercing up the threads, 
the worker has to be on the alert watching 
the spindles. In all the above processes, 
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only certain organs of the body such as the 
eyes and hands play an important part 
and these organs particularly get fatigued 
soon. As mental concentration also plays 
an important part, after nine hours of work 
the worker comes out a fully exhausted 
individual. 


The nature of the place in which these 
operations are carried out is an important 
factor. In the Alagappa Textiles machines 
are housed in decent and spacious halls 
with brick walls, plastered on the surface. 
The sanitary condition inside the factory 
is good, and there is enough space left 
between one machine and another. The 
effects of humidification are reduced 
because the humidity there does not 
exceed a definite standard based on tempera- 
ture ; the sheds, moreover, are spacious 
and there is no overcrowding inside the 
factory. The noise, however, is continuous 
due to the running of the machines and the 
movement of materials. The best protective 
device against this is the use of ear-plugs 
made of compressed cotton wool dipped 
in vaseline, glycerine or paraffin wax. The 
natural illumination is good as plenty of 
light enters from above and through the 
windows; artificial lighting is provided by 
high candle-power electric lights, properly 
shaded and fixed at a sufficient height so 
that glare is avoided and uniform illumina- 
tion provided throughout the hall. 


There are 4 shifts in the factory as 
follows :— 


Shift No.1 8 a.m. to 12 a.m. (Interval) 
5 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

General shift 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. (Interval) 
2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

Shift No.2 12a.m.to 5 p.m. (Interval) 
6 p.m. to 11 p.m. 

Night shift 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. (Interval) 
3 a.m. to 8 a.m. 


The whole labour force is divided into four 
batches. and each batch has to work on 


the particular number of shift allotted to 
it. Some advantage might be gained by 
adjusting the shifts and hours of labour 
differently according to the prevailing 
seasons of the locality, as is done by the 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills of Madras. 
For India in the hot weather the following 
distribution of hours may be adopted :— 
5 a.m. to 10-30 a.m. —2-30 p.m. to 5-30 p.m. 
Night shifts have various physical and social 
disadvantages. The Japanese two straight 
shifts system, one.from 5 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
and the other from 2 p.m. to 11 p.m. with 
half an hour rest in each, could be adopted 
in India. This would give the labourer 
enough time for recreational activities, for 
family life and for recouping energy 
expended during work. Workers are given 
an hour by way of lunch recess, except 
to those who work on the first shift, for 
whom there is a long interval of five hours. 
The factory is closed on Sundays. Important 
days in the Christian and Hindu calendars 
are observed as holidays. Leave is granted 
for valid reasons. Women are allowed 
three months’ maternity leave without pay. 


As regards accidents in the Alagappa 
Textiles, one serious accident and eleven 
minor ones were reported during the 
quarter ending 30th June, 1945. Compensa- 
tion was paid to the worker seriously 
injured according to the provisions of 
the Cochin Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
A major proportion of accidents occur in 
the spinning department and the workshop, 
partly due to the ignorance of the workmen 
and partly to fatigue. There are no posters to 
educate the workers in the technique of 
avoiding accidents. However, there is pro- 
vision for first-aid in every shed and 
serious cases are quickly taken to the emet- 
gency ward of the mill hospital which is 
close at hand. 


The incidence of absenteeism is very 
high in the Alagappa Textiles. On an average 
983 labourers absent themselves for at 
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least one day per month. The distance 
between the factory and the residence of the 
workers, the irregularities of weather, 
illness, secondary occupations of the factory 
hands such as agriculture, social and 
religious functions explain this absenteeism. 
To prevent this the Company is offering 
Re. 1-0-0 bonus per mensem to those 
labourers who are present on all the 
working days of the month. 

The wages of workers in the textile 
industry in India vary from place to place 
and even from job to job in the same 
industry. The highest wage rates are in 
Ahmedabad and Bombay where weavers 
eatn Rs. 52-1-8 and Rs. 49-9-11 per mensem 
respectively, and ring spinning tenters earn 
Rs. 27-10-3 and Rs. 17-9-11 per mensem 
respectively. In the Alagappa Textiles the 
wages are as follows :— 


Blow-room seutchner .. Rs. 9-0-0 per 


mensem 
Spinning Department 
Mini- Maxi- 
mum mum 
Rs. , Rs. 
Daffer boys 4-0-0 to 6—0—0 
Half siders 7—0—0 ,, 11—0—0 
Three-fourths 
siders 12—0—0 ,, 15—0—0 
Spinning tarwala 13—O—0O ,, 15—0—O 
Roving tenters 10—0—0 ,, 13—0—0 


In the workshop the workers are 
started on Rs. 10-0-0 per mensem and rise 
up to Rs. 20-0-0 per mensem. 


Rs. Rs. 
Bundling cooly 13—4—0 
Waste cotton 
picker 5-14—0 
Coolies 10—0—0 
Jobbers 20—0O—0 to 25—0—0 
Maistry 25—0—0 ,, 30—0—0 


Spinning maistries 45—0—O 

In the reeling and roving departments 
the wage rate is calculated on a piece-work 
basis. The maximum a worker gets in the 
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former is Rs. 14-0-0 per mensem and the 
minimum Rs. 5-0-0 per mensem. In the 
roving department the maximum a worker 
earns in a month is Rs. 26-4-3. The average 
wage (without dearness allowance) comes 
to Rs. 11-0-0 month. By comparing 
this with the wage rates in the same industry 
in other parts of India, we see that they 
are lowest in Alagappanagar :— 


Occupa- Coimba- Madura Alagappa- 
tion tore nagar 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Blow-room 
seutchner 10—5—4 15—2—9 9—0O—O 
Spinner 15—7—9 14—2—9 12—0—0 


The causes of this low wage rate are the 
low level of agricultural wage prevalent 
which brings down the industrial wage also, 
the low standard of skill of the workers, 
the ‘high rate of absenteeism and the low 
cost of living. A dearness allowance equiva- 
lent to hundred per cent of monthly wages 
is allowed to all the workers. During the 
time that I conducted this survey, the prices 
of the necessary commodities were so high 
(three times the normal rates) that the 
increased dearness allowance did not 
prove adequate. Fines not exceeding two 
pies in the rupee (calculated on their wages) 
are imposed on workers who show care- 
lessness in their work. Of the 100 cases I 
studied, 88 paid fines ranging from 2 as. 
to 6 as. in one month. Workers who absent 
themselves from work without leave con- 
tinuously for a fortnight are threatened 
with dismissals, and in cases of prolonged 
absenteeism, they are dismissed. Punishment 
for insubordination to superiors is in the 
nature of fines and suspensions. Promotions 
are usually made according to the length 
of service and on the recommendation of 
supervisors, but records are not maintained 
to show the occupational history and 
efficiency of workers on the rolls. Vacancies 
are generally filled in after a special test 
to determine the efficiency of the workers. 
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On the whole it may be said that work- 
ing conditions in the Alagappa Textiles are 
better in all respects than in other industrial 
enterprises in Cochin, even though it is 
true that they do not compare favourably 
with working conditions in certain other 
Indian textile factories outside Cochin. 


Economic Condition.—This is a wide 
term embracing the income, expenditure, 
indebtedness and savings of the people to 
whom it applies. In the 100 working class 
families I surveyed there were 154 male 
adults, 189 female adults, 119 boys (below 
14) and 106 girls. Out of this, 124 male 
adults, 59 female adults and 9 children are 
actual wage earners. Out of this, again, 
104 male adults and 54 female adults work 
in the Alagappa Textiles, and earn in a 
month a total of Rs. 3,555-0-0 from 
wages varying from Rs. 6 a month to Rs. 90 
a month inclusive of dearness allowance. 
The average earning of a worker therefore 
is Rs. 22-8-0. In addition to this, other 
members of the families studied earn by 
working in tile factories or by serving in 
the army or labour corps ; and still others 
by selling the yields from cocoanut and 
other trees. This brings up the total income 
of the families to Rs. 4,538-0-0 a month. 
The average income per family therefore is 


Rs. 46-0-0 per mensem. 


What about the expenditure, one may 
ask, of these families ? The following table 
will give an idea of the amounts incurred on 
different items :— 


Item Amount Percentage 
per of 
Month Expenditure 

Rs. 

Food 28—-0O—6 63:5% 

Clothing 4—0—4_ 911% 

Fuel & Lighting 3—1—7 702% 

Rent 0-15-10  2-24% 

Education 0—4—6 64% 

Religious & 


social 1-15—5 4.45% 


Food forms the major item of expenditure, 
though the workmen take simple meals 
containing rice and vegetable curry. Clothes 
are bought only once or twice a_ year, 
but on an average the workers have 3 
pairs of dresses. Only 74 working class 
families pay rent, the rest have their own 
houses. As regards education, the Govern- 
ment of Cochin is spending Rs. 11-9-0 per 
annum on each student by providing 172 
public schools all over the state and 
Rs. 6-12-0 per annum per student by giving 
grants to 475 private schools. So the worker 
has to spend only on equipping the child 
with the necessary books and stationery. 
Out of 112 children of school-going age 
(i.e. between 6 and 12), 72 are attending 
schools. The miscellaneous items include 
soap, oil, shaving and hair cut, beedi, pan, 
drinks and recreations such as cinema and 
drama. 12 workers confessed that they 
spend Rs. 5 to 6 every month over alcoholic 
drinks. Conveyance charges are incurred 
when workers make annual visits to their 
native places. 


Seventeen families in all save an average 
sum of Rs. 47-7-0 per mensem. The 
chief method of accumulating savings is by 
subscribing to that indigenous method of 
financial security known as the ‘‘Kuri”’ or 
‘* Chit Fund.”” The common fund which 
is collected by means of the first instalments 
of members’ subscriptions is appropriated 
by the stake holder (i.e., the member in 
charge of the management) who thus gets 
the interest on the amount for the rest 
of the period. From this we see that 
savings are practically nil. 

Sixty-one families are in debt, varying 
from Rs. 10/- to Rs. 600/-. These debts 
were incurred for the purposes of repairing 
the house, marriages, social and other 
functions and redeeming houses mortgaged. 
Twenty-two families incurred debts from the 
gtocer by purchasing foodstuffs on credit 
basis. Money is borrowed from the bank 
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or from private money lenders. The former 
charge 9% and the latter 12% interest. 
The worker seldom bothers about repaying 
the debt but goes on paying interest. 


The economic life of the families is thus 
simple and of a low level in terms of money 
involved. Consequently, the pattern of 
cultural and social activities of the people 
is elementary and simple. They care for 
bare subsistence, but not for efficient social 
living. The fault of course is not theirs ; 
it lies with the whole social setting and 
industrial organization not only in Cochin 
but in India at large. 


Housing, Health, Diet and Sanitation.— 
Seventeen out of the one hundred workers 
studied stay in the mill quarters provided 
by the management. These quarters com- 
prise one room 12’ X10’, a kitchen 10’ x5’ 
and an open vernadah 10’ x5’. Bricks are 
used for flooring and walls and tiles for 
roofing. Each house has 1 window and 3 
doors. Built in a row, there are 8 houses 
in a block with spacious grounds in front 
and behind, and there are for-each block 
4taps and 4 latrines. The rest of the workers, 
numbering 83, stay either in rented houses 
or in their own houses. 17 out of this 83 
houses have roofs thatched with cocoanut 
leaves and the rest have tiled roofs. 6 houses 
have cement flooring and the rest mud- 
flooring. 12 houses are mud-walled. 


The size of the houses differs widely. 
On account of the open space around them, 


they are well-ventilated. 48 houses have - 


wells attached to them ; in the other cases 
water has to be procured from wells in 
neighbouring compounds. During summer 
months (April and May) some of these 
wells go dry, creating water scarcity. 47 
families, including the 17 who live in mill 
quarters, live in 2 room tenements, result- 
ing in overcrowding. Sanitation is not a 
problem in the village as it is in the city. 
The toilet habits of the people, however, 


are unclean and indiscriminate. There are 
no separate bathrooms as such attached to 
these houses. Generally, the houses and 
their surroundings are not well looked- 
after and are therefore untidy and dirty. 


A careful observation of their hospital 
records will enable us to judge the health 
of these workers. During the quarter ending 
30th June, 1945, 2,103 cases were treated in 
the out-patient department and 20 in the 
in-patient department of the mill hospital. 
The common diseases treated were dysentry, 
malaria and pneumonia. For a population 
of about 3,500 people entitled to avail 
themselves of the hospital treatment, the 
above figure is too high. While some go 
for treatment to the mill hospital, there 
are others who go to the Government 
Hospital of the locality, as well as to the 
Government Hospital at Trichur and the 
local Ayurvedic dispensaries. Another 
factor that points to the ill-health of the 
workers is the high rate of absenteeism to 
which reference has already been made. 
Another still is the high rate of infant 
mortality. Out of 223 births, there were 18 
premature births and 3 still births, which 
together form 9°4% of total births. The 
mortality of children below 1 was 40, 
ie., 18% of the total births. At the time of 
my investigation, 36 members of the 100 
families were suffering from diseases, the 
commonest being malaria. 22 workers were 
suffering from chronic  gastro-intestinal 
troubles. 


The important cause of ill-health 
among workers is malnutrition. The dietary 
composition of the worker’s daily meal is as 
follows :— 


Rice 16 ozs. 
Vegetable 2 i» 
Cocoanut oil 1 oz. 
Meat Sw 
Fish t » 
Milk 2 ozs. 


Pulses 13 ” 
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This makes an approximate total of 2,300 
calories, whereas every normal worker 
requires 2,600 calories and a heavy manual 
worker 3,000 calories. Moreover, their 
diet is unbalanced on account of insuffi- 
cient financial means. There are not a 
few among the workers whose meals 
consist only of spiced ‘‘ kanji’? and that 
too twice a day. Apart from insufficient 
food, other causes leading to their ill- 
health are their unclean and _ irregular 
habits and indulgence in alcohol and 
tobacco. In my survey 20% of the workers 
consumed liquor, while 60% were addicted 
to tobacco. The factory environment to 
which they are not used and the cotton 
particles that get inside their lungs owing 
to want of proper precautionary measures 
further contribute to their ill-health. 


Though far from satisfactory, the 
present condition of health of these workers 
is better than of those who dwell in con- 
gested cities like Bombay and Sholapur. 
The management have done a good deal 
by providing good hospital facilities for 
the workers. They must also educate the 
latter regarding balanced diet, and clean 
and regular habits. The workers must be 
encouraged to make use of the hospital 
when they fall sick. 


The Worker At Home and In Society.— 
Industrialisation has contributed much to 
family disorganization. As its result, most 
of the important ties that bind all family 
members together in an agricultural society 
began to loosen. Again, the worker un- 
accustomed to the work-life in the factory 
also becomes disorganized and in such a 
condition is not able to enjoy the richness 
of family life. This condition affects his 
emotions also, leading him to seek pleasure 
through unnatural sources like alcohol, 
prostitution, etc. Factory occupation has 
made members of the same family econo- 
mically independent. The joint family, 
so common in India, is gradually dis- 


appearing. In my study, 62 families were 
joint families, though in a limited sense. 
The family members include wife and 
children, unmarried sisters, brothers and 
parents, if any. All the adult male members 
(in some poor families female members 
also) earn and contribute their share to the 
family income. All the members dine to- 
gether and participate in religious and social 
ceremonies. The emigrant workers, how- 
ever, live in unitary families, the worker, 
his family and children constituting the 
family. The average size of the family is 
5—7. It may be of interest to the reader to 
know that in the case of eight families the 
number of members was ten and over. 


In the 100 families there were 225 
children in all. 62% of the children who 
are above the age of 6 attend the primary 
school. In some cases economic conditions 
prevent the worker from sending his 
child to school, in which case the child 
spends his time among those family mem- 
bers who do not go to work. 40% of the 
workers were literate, knowing how to 
read and write Malayalam. Of the 158 
workers who belong to the 100 families, 
78 were married. The average age of 
marriage for the male is 23 and for the 
female 17:2. The families can be classified 
according to religion and caste into :— 


‘ Nayar 25 
Hindu Ezhuva 28 
Adidravida 14 
Christian 32 
Muslim 1 


Space does not permit a detailed 
examination of the social customs and 
religious rites of each of these sects and 
communities. Suffice it to say that the social 
interaction between them stands far below 
the healthy community living seen in other 
advanced occupational groups of other 
countries. Barring the yearly Aratu puzha 
Utsavam (festival) in which all people join 
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irrespective of provincial, religious or caste 
differences, there are hardly any occasions 
for the workers of various communities 
to meet on common ground. Social 
interaction, and communal and provincial 
harmony can be achieved only through 
effective social education, cultural inter- 
change, and common recreational participa- 
tion. This in turn can only be instituted 
through healthy education. 


Labour Welfare——Labour welfare has 
its negative as well as positive _ side. 
On the negative side, the aim of labour 
welfare is to counteract the baneful effects of 
large scale production on the personal, 
family and social life of the worker. On the 
positive side, it aims at providing opportu- 
nities and amenities for the worker and his 
family for a good life. In India the amount 
of welfare work done is still too meagre when 
compared to the number of workers em- 
ployed inindustry. Anambitious programme 
of labour welfare for the Alagappa Textiles 
still remains on paper and only a hospital, 
a canteen and a grain shop are the visible 
signs of active execution of the plan. The 
management are thinking of attaching a 
maternity ward to the hospital and starting 
a creche. Plans are ready for constructing 
a big hall for the labourers for the purpose 
of conducting dramatic performances. 
Besides, they are thinking of providing 
further housing accommodation for the 
labourers. 


The hospital is housed in a very neat, 
newly constructed building just opposite 
the factory gates. It has 2 wards of 6 beds 
each, a well-equipped operation theatre, 
wash-rooms, etc. On the staff are a medical 
graduate, a compounder, a woman atten- 
dant, a male attendant, a sweeper and a 
watchman. Upto 30th June, 1946, 2,103 
out-patient cases, 20 in-patient cases and 
12 accident and emergency cases were 
treated in the hospital. The treatment is 
free to workers as well as their families. 
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The management spends about Rs. 600/- 
a month in maintaining the hospital. The 
workers, however, do not take much 
advantage of the hospital. Only in emer- 
gency cases do they approach the mill 
doctor for help; otherwise they go to some 
Ayurvedic physician and get themselves 
treated by him. As this is mostly due to 
their ignorance, it must be dispelled by 
health drives, visual education, etc. 


Outside the factory there is a canteen 
run by the Food Department of the Cochin 
Government. Tea, coffee and eatables 
are supplied to the workers on a token 
system of payment. But this canteen is not 
patronised by a majority of the workers 
who get their requirements from other 
hotels in the vicinity because the food in 
the canteen is costlier. Much improvement 
needs to be effected in the organization of 
this canteen. It must be started on a co-opera- 
tive basis. The management should be in 
the hands of a committee of six representa- 
tives elected from the workers with the 
Labour Welfare Officer as Chairman. It 
should be within the easy reach of all. 
Trained personnel should be appointed 
to supervise the cooking, storage and supply 
of foodstuffs, in addition to providing 
educational enlightenment on dietetics. 


The mill provides housing facilities 
for only 200 families of the workers. 
But as the industry is located in a rural 
area, there are no acute housing problems 
demanding the attention of the manage- 
ment. All the same the construction of some 
more houses would help those workers 
who do not own houses themselves. 


There are no facilities for recreation 
provided. But in fairness to the management 
for the absence of any appreciable welfare 
programme, it must be stated that the 
Alagappa Textiles are a new venture and it 
is not yet time to put into operation any 
far-reaching welfare activities. The Alagappa 
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Textiles, besides, are situated in the rural 
countryside where people are conservative 
and have not yet begun to feel the impact 
of the system of mechanised production. 
There is every reason to hope that they 
will not lag behind in the practical execu- 
tion of the ambitious welfare plans that they 
have creditably formulated. 


A word may be said here about indus- 
trial relations. With the exception of a 
strike that lasted for ten days, the employer- 
employee relationships in Alagappa Textiles 
have so far been commendable. Subsequent 
to the strike, the Government of Cochin 
appointed a Labour Officer in the mill with 
powers to interfere in mill disputes. After 
the strike a trade union that was function- 
ing was put down with police assistance, 
but at present attempts are being made to 
revive the union. Cochin is among the 
few progressive Indian States that have 
passed legislative measures regarding indus- 
trial labour. The first Factories Act of 
Cochin was passed in 1927. Since then the 
State has followed British Indian labour 
legislation, and has so far adopted the 
Workman’s Compensation.Acts, the Pay- 
ment of Wages Act, the Trades Disputes 
Act, the Dock Labourers Act, the Trades 
Unions Act and the Maternity Benefit Act. 


Conclusions.—Today in Cochin there 
are only 57,003 male workers and 18,153 
female workers engaged in organized indus- 
tries. The number is small and the evils 
from which they are suffering is not con- 
spicuous, but as the industries grow and the 
number of workers increases, the removal 
of these evils may become difficult. Cochin 
very recently constituted an Industrial 
Development Committee to advise how far 
the industries now established in the 
state are capable of development, and to 
guide the authorities on the measures 
necessary to secure such development and 
to explain the possibility of starting new 
industries, At the same time an extensive 


survey was undertaken to ascertain the 
conditions of the workers employed in 
industries. But it remains to be seen how 
far the findings of this Committee will be 
fruitfully acted upon by the agencies 
concerned, namely, the Government and 
the industrialists. 


The first thing that strikes us about 
the industrial working class population of 
Alagappa Textiles is that it is even today 
essentially an agricultural population. The 
workers have not been taught the need 
to adjust themselves to the inescapable 
social forces created by the new economic 
setting. An exhaustive programme of adult 
education should, therefore, in my opinion, 
be an important item in the proposed 
welfare scheme of the mills. What the 
worker needs is the emotional, intellectual 
and physical adjustment to his work life 
and also to his family life. A second aspect 
in the life of the worker, that needs to be 
attended to by the industry that is respon- 
sible for his destiny, is his generalised interest 
in life. The most effective means found so 
far towards the attainment of this end is 
the provision of healthy recreational pro- 
grammes including games, play-grounds and 
play equipments, gymnasiums, camping 
holidays, dramatics, cinema, music, radio 
and social and intellectual clubs. Thirdly, 
it may be pointed out that it is part of the 
duty of the industry to look after the welfare 
of the workers as a community. In this 
respect the industry should provide for 
the welfare of the families of the workers 
through such programmes as nursery 
schools, maternity clinics, post-natal clinics 
and health visiting. 

Labour welfare, however, is not a 
substitute for an adequate minimum wage. 
The existing scale of wages in the Alagappa 
Textiles is evidently inadequate and an 
increase in the level of wages is no doubt 
a pressing need. But over and above this, 
the economic resources of the worker can 
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be improved by instituting such schemes 
as credit co-operatives, consumers’ co- 
operatives and insurance. So far as the work 
life itself is concerned, certain direct mea- 
sures may be adopted within the industrial 
organization which may go a long way in 
sharpening the technical acumen of the 
labour force in general, thereby increasing 
efficiency and productivity. With a view 
to this end it is advisable to start with voca- 
tional selection at recruitment. Within 
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the factory the worker’s efficiency may be 
increased by proper apprenticeship, place- 
ment, technical specialisation and follow-up. 

Industrialisation has come to stay in 
India. It is no use moaning over its attendant 
evils and asking “whether it is desirable, 
after all. The only thing left for us to do is 
to meet the situation positively, wisely and 
courageously so that our country may be 
enriched, strengthened and made a happier 
place to live in. 
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THE DRAFT HINDU CODE 
P. V. KAMATH 


The Hindu Law, or at any rate, a part of it is on the anvil of codification. In the following article, the 
writer has invited careful attention to the broad aspects of the Draft Hindu Code. He stresses the necessity 
to depart from traditional ruts of thought in order to place Hindu Law on a more rational basis, and make 
it more consistent with the spirit and practice of the times in which we live. 


Mr. Kamath (TISS ’46) is at present the Labour Welfare Officer of the Tata Oil Mills Co., Ltd., Bombay. 


The subject matter of my article is 
mainly related to Hindu Law which affects 
only the rights and duties of all persons 
who come under the denomination 
‘* Hindu.” Hindu Law has the oldest 
pedigree of any known system of jurispru- 
dence and even now it shows no signs of 
decrepitude. At this day it governs races 
of men extending from Kashmir to Cape 
Comorin who agree in nothing else except 
their submission to it. No time and trouble 
which is spent in investigating the origin 
and development of such a system and the 
causes of its .influence can ever be 
considered a waste. 


Now coming to the Draft Hindu Code, 
I shall first deal with the reasons which 
induced the Government of India to appoint 
a Committee for formulating a Code of 
Hindu Law. In the preamble to the Code 
it is stated as follows : ‘‘ The Hindu Law 
Committee have been. appointed by the 
Government of India for the purpose of 
formulating a code of Hindu Law which 
should be complete as far as possible. It is 
generally felt that the evils of piece-meal 
legislation on this subject should be avoided 
and that an entire Hindu Code acceptable 
to the general Hindu public should be in 
operation at an early date. The intention 
is to place the Code prepared by the Com- 
mittee before the two chambers of the 
Central Legislature for their considera- 
tion so that they may have a complete 
picture of the Committee’s proposals in 
their entirety to enable them the better to 


deal with particular topics, like the law of 
intestate succession and marriage.” 


The Committee accordingly prepared 
a draft Code on those topics of Hindu 
Law on which alone the Centre can legislate 
and had it circulated to leading lawyers in 
India. The draft now published after 
being largely revised in the light of criticisms 
received, is only a tentative one, which is 
intended to focus the attention of the 
public on the main issues which arise and 
it is expressly stated that the Committee 
should not be regarded as wedded to any 
of its provisions. They intend to revise the 
draft in the light of public opinion as 
elicited by them in writing and orally. 


In introducing the draft Code to the 
public, the object of the Committee is to 
evolve a uniform code of Hindu Law, which 
will apply to all Hindus by blending the 
most progressive elements in the various 
schools of Law which prevail in different 
parts of the country. The achievement of 
uniformity necessarily involves the adop- 
tion of one view in preference to others in 
particular matters. The Committee desire 
that the Code should be regarded as an 
integral whole and no part should be 
judged as if it stood by itself. 


The Code deals with the following 
subjects: Intestate and Testamentary 
Succession, Maintenance, Marriage and 
Divorce, Guardianship and Adoption. 
Before dealing with these subjects one by 
one and stating the changes introduced in 
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them by the Code, I should like to briefly 
refer to some of the important features of 
Hindu Law as it exists today. The Hindu 
Law differs from other legal systems of the 
world in its system of the Joint Family, 
the Law of Adoption, and the Rules of 
Succession and Inheritance. There are 
different schools of Hindu Law prevalent in 
different parts of India, the two principal 
schools being the Mitakshara and the Daya- 
bhaga. The Mitakshara prevails throughout 
British India though difference in the in- 
terpretation of the various treatises and 
commentaries on the Mitakshara gave rise 
to many subdivisions of the school and 
the Dayabhaga is of supreme authority in 
Bengal. The two schools differ in many 
vital points regarding succession, rights of 
women and ancestral property. 


Intestate Succession—Now coming to 
the subject of Intestate Succession, it was 
governed hitherto (in the Mitakshara 
School) by the joint family system. A Hindu 
joint family ordinarily consists of all the 
descendants in the male line, from a 
common ancestor, their wives and un- 
married daughters. The fundamental princi- 
ple of the Hindu family is the tie of 
Sapindaship, without which it is impossible 
to form a joint family. Two persons are 
said to be sapindas of each other if one is a 
line ascendant of the other within seven 
degrees, or if they have a common lineal 
ascendant who is within the limits of 
sapinda relationship with reference to each 
of them. A coparcenery consists of the 
privileged few of the joint family who 
acquire an interest in the joint family 
property by birth. They are the sons, 
grandsons and great-grandsons of the 
holder of the property for the time being 
and the undivided collaterals who are 
descendants in the male line of one who 
was a coparcener with the ancestor of the 
last possessor. No female, not even 


the wife, can be a coparcener according 
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to the Mitakshara Law. The Draft Code 
deals a death blow to the system of Hindu 
Coparcenery by introducing the wife and 
the daughter as heirs to the property of a 
person dying intestate. Thus, according to 
the Code, the son, the widow and the 
daughter succeed to the property of the 
deceased simultaneously. For the first 
time in the history of Hindu Law, does 
a woman stand on a footing of perfect 
equality with man. The manner of devolu- 
tion of property will be as follows :— 
(a) The intestate’s widow, or if there is more 
than one widow, all the widows together, 
take one share. (b) Each son of the intestate 
shall take one share whether he was un- 
divided or divided from or reunited with 
the intestate. (c) Each of the intestate’s 
daughters shall take half a share whether 
she is unmarried, married, widow, rich or 
poor, and with or without issue or possibi- 
lity of issue. 


In the above statement, ‘son’ includes, 
son of a pre-deceased son, or son of a 
pre-deceased son of a pre-deceased son. 


The property so inherited by the 
widow and daughter will be their absolute 
property or Stridhan. Hitherto the property 
inherited by a widow or a daughter was 
known as ‘‘ Woman’s Estate,’’ and she 
had an interest in the property till her death. 
A woman under such circumstances had 
absolutely no right to alienate her property. 
The second important change introduced 
in the sphere of succession by the Code is 
regarding Stridhan. Stridhan is defined by 
the Code as ‘‘ Property of a woman how- 
soever acquired,” whether by inheritance, 
devise or at a partition in lieu of main- 
tenance or arrears of maintenance by gift 
from a relative or a stranger before, at or 
after her marriage, by her own skill or 
exertions, by purchase, or prescription, or 
by any other mode. At present Stridhan 
includes gifts made at the time of the 
marriage by the husband, father, mother 
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and brothers of the woman. This does 
not include property inherited by a woman. 
The Draft Code drastically changes the 
conception of Stridhan and applies the term 
to all kinds of property, however begotten 
by a woman. Regarding succession to the 
Stridhan of a woman, each of the daughters 
gets one share and each of the sons gets half a 
share simultaneously. Again, regarding the 
question of partition, the provisions of the 
Partition Act have been made applicable. 
Thus any person, man or woman, who has 
an interest in the property of the deceased, 
might claim his or her share, whenever he 
or she wants to remain separate from the 
joint family. Some of the other minor 
changes in the subject of intestate succes- 
sion are regarding the unchaste woman, 
the murderer, and the diseased person: (a) 
A woman who after marriage has been 
unchaste during her husband’s lifetime 
shall, unless he has condoned her immoral 
conduct, be disqualified from inheriting his 
property, provided that the right of a 
woman to inherit to her husband shall not 
be questioned on the above ground unless 
a coutt of law has found her to have been 
unchaste as aforesaid, in a proceeding to 
which she and her husband were parties 
and in which the matter was specifically 
in issue, the finding of the court not having 
been subsequently reversed. (b) A murderer 
or one charged with the abetment of murder 
is disqualified from inheriting the property 
of the person murdered by him. (c) Diseases 
and other defects do not disqualify a man 
from inheriting property. (d) The descen- 
dants of a convert, born after conversion, 
are disqualified from inheriting the property 
of their Hindu relatives. 


Testamentary Succession, according to 
the Code, has dealt a death blow to the 
Hindu Law canon of acquiring interest by 
birth in the property of the parent and 
devaluation of property by birth. Thus the 
Code lays down that any interest in joint 


family property possessed by a male Hindu 
dying after the commencement of this Code 
shall devolve not by survivorship but by 
testamentary or intestate succession as the 
case may be. Where, after the commence- 
ment of the Code, the property of any 
male Hindu (including his interest in joint 
family property) devolves by testamentary 
or intestate succession on his son, son’s son 
or son’s son’s son, the latter shall take the 
property in the same manner and have the 
same right to dispose of it by transfer 
intervivos or by will as he would have had if 
he had not been so related to the deceased; 
that is to say, the property shall be his 
separate property, and his son, or son’s son, 
or son’s son’s son, whether alive at the time 
of succession or born subsequently, shall 
not have any right over such property 
merely by reason of birth. 


Maintenance.—Now coming to the sub- 
ject of maintenance, it is laid down by the 
Code that provision for food, clothing and 
residence for an unmarried daughter and 
reasonable expenses of and incident to her 
marriage, including value of gifts or pre- 
sents to her or to the bridegroom, must be 
borne by the father. Other dependents 
who can claim maintenance from the head 
of the family are (1) the father, (2) mother, 
(3) widow, so long as she remains a widow, 
(4) widowed daughter if she is unable to 
get maintenance from her husband’s house, 
(5) widow of son, son of a predeceased son, 
orsonof a predeceased son of a predeceased 
son, (6) minor illegitimate son, (7) unmarried 
illegitimate daughter, etc. 


Hindu Marriage.—It is in the sphere of 
Hindu Marriage that most remarkable and 
revolutionary changes are introduced by the 
Draft Code. According to Hindu Law, 
as it exists today, a marriage is not a con- 
tract but a sacrament. It is one of the 
Sanskaras or purificatory ceremonies neces- 
sary under Hindu religion for the purpose of 
purifying the body from the inherited taint. 
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The Hindu Shastras have enjoined marriage 
as a duty because an unmarried man cannot 
perform some of the most important reli- 
gious ceremonies. Thus the Hindu marriage 
is a holy union between a Hindu man and 
woman for the performance of religious 
duties. The union is indissoluble in life 
and subsists even after the death of the 
husband. Conversion to an alien faith, or 
loss of caste, does not dissolve the marriage 
tie among the Hindus. Further, under the 
Hindu Law a man can marry any number 
of wives though he may have a wife or 
wives living. Divorce is unknown to the 
Hindu Law. The general rule of Hindu Law 
is that the marriage tie is indissoluble. 


Hence a Hindu marriage cannot be 
dissolved except (1) under the Native 
Convert’s Marriage Dissolution Act, or 
(2) on the ground of custom. The former 
Act lays down that where a Hindu husband 
or wife adopts the Christian religion, the 
marriage can be dissolved by taking pro- 
ceedings under the Act if the wife or husband 
of the convert refuses to cohabit with such 
convert on the ground of such conversion. 
It must be noted that the Act does not 
apply to conversion to a religion other than 
Christianity, and also that . conversion 
does not ipso facto dissolve the marriage 
without any proceeding in the court. The 
custom of divorce exists among the lower 
castes of the Hindus in Maharashtra (Pat) 
and Gujerat (Natra). After the passing of the 
Hindu Widow’s Remarriage Act, remarriage 
of widows is legalised. Section 2 of the 
Act lays down that on remarriage all the 
existing rights of a widow in her husband’s 
property, whether by way of inheritance or 
maintenance, shall cease, and determine 
as if she had then died. The Special Marriage 
Act of 1923 enables persons professing the 
Hindu, Buddhist, Sikh or Jania religion 
to celebrate a marriage before a Registrar 
under certain conditions (like monogamy, 
age limit, etc.). 


Into such a conservative and slowly 
changing sphere of Hindu marriage, the 
Draft Code has introduced progressive and 
revolutionary changes. The Code lays down 
two types of Hindu Marriages which are 
equally legal and binding : the Sacramental 
and the Civil Marriage. The essential 
requisites of Sacramental Marriage are : 
(1) that neither party should have a 
spouse living at the time of marriage, 
(2) that neither party should be an 
idiot or lunatic at the time of marriage, 
(3) that the parties should not be within 
prohibited degrees of marriage, and (4) that 
they should not be Sapindas of each other. 
Thus, for the first time in the history of 
Hindu Law Reform, is the institution of 
monogamy introduced into Hindu Society. 
It is hereby made compulsory that a Hindu 
could have one wife and only one at a time. 
Bigamy and polygamy are made punishable 
offences. (Two persons are said to be 
within prohibited degrees if one is a lineal 
ascendant of the other, or was the wife or 
husband of the lineal descendant or as- 
cendant of the other, or if the two are 
brother and sister, uncle and neice, aunt and 
nephew, or the children of two brothers). 
The Code lays down that a sacramental 
form of marriage might be performed 
according to customary ceremonies or by 
observing Saptapadi. The marriage becomes 
complete and binding when the seventh 
step is taken. 


The essential requisites of a Civil 
Marriage are that (1) neither party should 
have a spouse living at the time of 
marriage ; (2) neither must be a lunatic 
or an idiot at the time of marriage ; 
(3) the man must have completed his 
18th year and the woman her 14th year ; 
(4) if below 21 years, both must 
obtain consent of their respective 
guardians—provided that no _— such 
consent is necessary in the case of a 
widow, 
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The marriage is performed in the pre- 
sence of a Registrar of Hindu Civil 
Marriages appointed by the Provincial 
Government, and three adult witnesses. 
The usual declaration made is: ‘‘I take thee 
to be my lawful wife (husband).”’ 


The guardianship in marriage is in the 
following order : (1) father, (2) mother, 
(3) paternal grandfather, (4) brother, (5) 
paternal uncle, (6) maternal grandfather, 


. (7) maternal uncle. As the Child Marriage’s 


Restraint Act or the Sarda Act, prohibiting 
child marriages, does not invalidate child 
matriages as such but only punishes the 
persons who brought about such a marriage, 
it will be necessary to lay down the mini- 
mum age for the bride and btidegroom for 
valid marriage. The limits of 14 and 18 
prescribed for the bride and bridegroom 
for marriages contracted in the civil 
form may, by making the necessary amend- 
ment, be made applicable to sacramental 
matriages as well. 


Under the Code, a_ sacramental 
mattiage contracted between two persons 
belonging to two different castes, cannot be 
impugned generally. Force or fraud must be 
clearly established before such a marriage 
can be annulled by a court of law. A 
provision for the optional registration of 
a sacramental form of marriage has also 
been made in the Code to place matters 
beyond all doubt. In all cases where the 
bride is a widow, or is not less than 21 
years of age, and the bridegroom is also not 
under 21, a marriage in the civil form can 
be contracted between them even without 
the consent of the parents of either party. 
But ample safeguards have been provided 
to any party interested in their welfare to 
object to it, and seek to break off the engage- 
ment before it ripens into a marriage. 


Divorce and Nullity of Marriage.— 
These two are entirely new conceptions to 
the general system*of Hindu Law, The 


ancient Dharma-Shastras, while liberally 
permitting the husband to remarry during 
the lifetime of the first wife, refuse the 
remedy of divorce to the wife even when 
completely forsaken by the husband ; like 
early Christianity, Hinduism also held that 
the marriage union was indissoluble ; 
Manu advances the extreme view that the 
wife’s marital tie and duty do not come 
to an end even if the husband were to 
sell or abandon her. Recorded cases of 
divorce are not to be met with in Brahmani- 
cal tradition. In Buddhist _ literature, 
however, we meet with a few. 


The provisions of the Draft Code 
relating to the nullity of marriage are as 
follows :—Either party to a marriage may 
present a petition to the District Court or 
to the High Court, praying that his or her 
marriage may be declared null and void 
on any of the following grounds :—{a) that 
the respondent was impotent at the time of 
the marriage and also at the institution of 
the suit ; (b) that the parties are within the 
prohibited degrees ; (c) that the parties are 
Sapindas of each other ; (d) that either 
was an idiot or a lunatic at the time of 
marriage ; (e) that the former husband or 
wife of either party was living at the time 
of the marriage. In this connection, it is 
significant that no time limit is fixed within 
which time alone the marriage could be 
declared null and void. Even though 
children might have been born out of such 
a mafriage, the marriage itself could be 
declared as null, though the children are 
deemed to be perfectly legitimate (Factum 
Valed). 


Divorce is contemplated in restricted 
cases. Under the Code a marriage can be 
dissolved only if one of the parties to it 
has been incurably insane for seven years, 
is suffering from an incurable form of 
leprosy, has deserted the other party un- 
justly for seven years, has become a convert 
to another religion, has been suffering from 
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venereal disease or, in the case of a woman, 
has been unchaste. Every decree for dis- 
solution made by a District Court shall be 
subject to confirmation by the High Court. 


Another important change in marriage 
customs effected by the Draft Code is 
regarding the dowry. To check the dowry 
evil, the Code contains a very laudable pro- 
vision whereby any property transferred as 
consideration for consenting to a marriage 
is to be held in trust for the benefit of the 
wife till she reaches the age of 18, whereafter 
she can demand a transfer of it to her name. 


Minority, Guardianship and Adoption.— 
Now the law relating to Minority and 
Guardianship in the Code more or less 
reproduces the Hindu Law as it exists today 
in more unambiguous and explicit terms. 
It is a just though trite observation that the 
institution of adoption has created more 
case law than any other branch of Hindu 
Law at present existing. The Code has made 
the law in respect to adoption certain and 
very definite, accepting the most equitable 
system prevailing in the Bombay Province. 
According to it, a widow can adopt in all 
cases, where there is no prohibition by the 
husband either express or implicit, provided 
that the adoptee is (1) a Hindu ; (2) of the 
same caste as the adopter ; (3) unmarried ; 
(4) under 15 years of age ; (5) of the same 
gotra or pravara as the adopter provided 
his upanayan has not taken place ; (6) not 
already adopted. 


All these conditions must be satisfied 
in order to make the adoption valid. 
The Code also settles the unsettled law 
regarding the extinction of a widow’s right 
to adopt. This right to adopt becomes 
extinct if a widow remarries, or when 
any son of her husband dies, leaving 
behind him a surviving son or a widow. 


To sum up, the Code seeks to make 
Hindu Law uniform throughout India and 
among the four castes ; all women have 
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been given the right of absolute estate ; 
the daughter fhherits a half share ; the law 
relating to succession has been much simpli- 
fied ; polygamy has been replaced by mono- 
gamy and divorce ; illegitimate children 
have been given merely the right of main- 
tenance ; and the law relating to adoption 
js sought to be placed on a sound footing. 


Already various individuals and 
associations throughout the country have 
voiced their protests against, as well as their 
appreciation of, the Draft Code. Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan, addressing a meeting 
organized by the Ashutosh College Girl 
Students’ Union, said that if Hindu Society 
had persisted till today it was to no small 
extent due to its capacity for change. Resis- 
tance to change was the mark of dead or 
dying civilisations and readiness to change 
of live ones. If the Code exalted the ideal 
of monogamy, it was in line with Indian 
tradition. He argued that it was not fair to 
hold that the individual was only a means to 
society. Such was the faith of totalitarianism 
which they were fighting today. Hindus 
asserted the equality of rights of all 
individuals, high or low, male or female, 
in the matter of their spiritual destiny. It 
was only fair that they should have a claim 
on the property of their fathers. 


Protest is voiced by a sub-committee of 
Hindu experts, led by Dewan Bahadur 
K. V. Brahma, against the Draft Hindu 
Code. The committee observe: ‘‘ While 
we are prepared to admit that there is some 
advantage in the codification of law, we 
do not believe that codification is desirable 
in the case of personal laws. Politically, it 
is not calculated to secure any greater 
advantage to the Hindus ; economically, 
the present code or the codification of the 
law would be a step backward as the pro- 
posed provisions would lead to fragmenta- 
tion of estates, and the substitution of the 
individual for the family would make the 
members of Hindu Society weaker than 
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they are at present ; socially, we do not 
think the Hindu Society is Boing to gain 
anything by the codification. It won’t 
tend to abolish caste nor would it tend 
to make the law more certain or more 
easily understandable.” 


A third point of view, that such a 
vital measure as the Hindu Code should 
not be taken into consideration by the 
legislature but should be postponed till a 
new legislature is constituted with members 
elected with the consideration of the Code 
as one of the specific issues before the coun- 
try, was expressed some time ago at a largely 
attended conference of Hindus of Madras. 


Finally, a word about Divorce and 
Nullity of Marriage. The object seems to 
be to raise the standard of morality rather 
than to lower it. The marriage tie will 
not be loosened very much since divorce is 
contemplated only in very restricted cases. 
There is bound to be a certain amount 
of criticism on this subject. But much of 
the criticism will be groundless. Again, if 
harmony is to prevail in every Hindu 
home, there must be some provision for 
the dissolution of a marriage which is now 
sought to be made monogamous. It may 
also be pointed out that the example of 
Hindus married according to the civil 
form has had its own effect in forming 
public opinion on the question of divorce. 


A minor amendment can be made in 
the Draft Code in order to make it more 
beneficial to the public. The doctrine of 
Factum Valed may be applied in cases of 
marriages between persons within pro- 
hibited degrees, if the fact becomes 
known after a child or children are born. 


In such cases it will be against public policy 
if the marriage is declared null and void on 
the application of one of the couple. 


The Draft Hindu Code is a valiant 
effort to keep pace with the changed times 
and circumstances. In the modern age 
when Science has conquered time and 
space, no society can expect to live in 
isolation. Hindu Society is as dynamic as 
any other society on earth. One might 
wonder how the laws based on the Smritis 
which are thirty centuries old could stand 
unaltered to-day in a fast changing society. 
Doubtless to a great extent this is due to 
the dominance of the spiritual over the 
temporal aspect of life among the Hindus. 
Law and religion are inseparably linked 
in the Hindu mind and naturally there is 
an involuntary aversion to change them. 


The Draft Code, as we have already 
seen, marks a great stride in the efforts for 
the emancipation of Hindu womanhood. 
Centuries of tradition and custom have 
played their part in denying social justice 
and equality with man which are the birth- 
rights of the Hindu woman, The success 
of the Code lies in the proper understanding 
by women of the rights which accrue to 
them when the Code is passed by the 
Legislature and becomes law. It is essential 
that the general Hindu public, especially 
the illiterate and ignorant- women in the 
thousands of villages of India, should be 
educated in the necessity of such changes 
and encouraged to give them their whole- 
hearted support. Without such support 
the Code may not become the Charter 
of Equality for women which it purports 
to be. 











NEWS AND NOTES * 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN U. S. IS WORLD’S LARGEST INSURANCE BUSINESS 


Testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives reveals a strong movement within the 
United States to extend the nation’s vast 
social security programme which went into 


effect in 1935. 


At the Congressional Committee hear- 
ings, which serve as a public forum for the 
information of the nation’s lawmakers, 
authoritative witnesses placed the United 
States on record as one of the nations 
which have tried broad, social security 
plans and found them well worth their cost 
in relief of human suffering. 


The United States plan, which al 
ready has done much toward the objective 
of ‘‘ freedom from fear’’ includes eight 
principal programmes which may be grouped 
under three general headings :— 


1. Social insurance consists of 
(a) Unemployment Insurance, 
and (b) Old-Age and Survivors 


Insurance. 


2. Public assistance is divided into 
(a) old-age assistance, (b) aid to 
the needy blind and (c) aid to 
dependent children. 


3. Health and welfare services con- 
sist of (a) child-welfare services, 
(b) services for crippled children 
and (c) maternal and child- 
health services. 


In order to maintain the personal, local 
aspect of social welfare, the Federal Govern- 
ment works through state and local govern- 
ments in all these programmes except 
that of old-age and survivors insurance. The 
varying needs of various sections of the 
country are recognized in this manner and 
the local character of laws which were in 


force when the Social Security Act was 
passed is maintained. 


Minimum Basic Security.—The stated 
purpose of the Social Security Act is to 
provide minimum basic security through 
social insurance to replace partially the 
wage loss resulting from old age, un- 
employment or death of the breadwinner 
of a family and through social assistance 
to the needy aged, the blind and dependent 
children who have lost the support or care 
of a parent. 


Unemployment compensation is 
operated by the states under each state’s 
law and the Federal Government pays the 
costs of administration. Its aim is to insure 
workers against brief periods of unemploy- 
ment and thus to maintain families and 
keep up purchasing power. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance is a 
nation-wide, federally operated system for 
replacing part of the wages lost when 
insured workers grow too old to work or 
when breadwinners die. It protects the 
family as well as the worker with long-term 
monthly benefits. 


The public assistance programmes for 
the aged, blind and for dependent children 
cover many of the extreme hardship cases 
which occur in United States communi- 
ties. Laws governing such assistance vary 
from state to state, and witnesses testifying 
before the committee recommend standar- 
dization and expansion of the programmes. 


Among the suggestions made to im- 
prove the social security laws is one to 
extend benefits of security to millions of 
workers not now covered, such as persons 
employed by themselves, those employed 
in agriculture and as domestics and those 
employed by state and local governments. 
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Move To Cover All Workers.—The 
Social Security Board, which administers 
the act at present under the Federal 
Security Agency, recommends that Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance be expanded to 
cover all gainful workers. It urges credit to 
servicemen for service in the armed forces, 
reduction of the qualifying age for women 
from 65 to 60 years, increase in benefits to 
low-paid workers and, among other things, 
eventual division of costs among employers, 
employees and the government. 


The members of the Board also re- 
commend that unemployment insurance be 
extended to include all employees and they 
recommend a Federal Law to cover seamen 
and employees engaged in inter-state com- 
merce. Public assistance programmes, if the 
Board’s recommendations are followed, 
would grant funds to states for general 
assistance to any needy person, irrespective 
of cause of need, as well as for old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to 
dependent children. The Board also would 
increase Federal aid to states with lower 
incomes because need is greater precisely in 
those areas where poverty reduces the state 
programmes to an inadequate level. 


The Federal Government manages its 
public assistance programmes by 
‘‘matching” funds spent for such purposes 
by state governments. The systemis operated 
under the laws of each state and the states and 
Federal Government share equally the cost 
of providing regular monthly cash payments 
to more than two million needy aged 
people, 60,000 blind persons and 700,000 
needy dependent children. 


Under the Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance programme, 1,285,000 persons 
are receiving assistance payments from state 
governments. Insurance payments direct 
from the Federal Government to unemploy- 
ed persons have varied considerably as 
employment increased or decreased. During 
recent months, claims paid under the 
Unemployment Insurance programme have 
dropped from more than 2,130,000 dollars 
to slightly over 1,842,000. 


Recent Development.—The growth to 
such proportions of what has been termed 
the largest public insurance business in the 
world is comparatively recent. Although 
many states of the United States have 
administered social programmes for many 
years, most of them were based on ‘‘ relief 
laws’’ which corresponded to a totally 
different concept from that which motivates 
the modern programme. 


Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the 
Social Security Board, said in a recent 
address: 


‘* Hardly a decade ago the very term 
social security’ had not come into exist- 
ence. In those days, that now seem so 
remote, the discussions ranged around the 
question of whether we should even embark 
on a social security programme for this 
country.” 


Speaking of the new appreciation of 
human values throughout the world, Dr. 
Altmeyer continued : ‘‘ Now social secu- 
rity is an accepted goal of the democracies, 
I might say the chief goal of the demo- 
cracies.”—USIS. 


TO COMBAT FAMINE 
AN IMPROVED METHOD OF USING GRAIN 


The method now in vogue of first 
grinding grain into flour and then making 
chapatis or bread out of the flour is waste- 


ful. The defects of the method are as 


follows :— 
In the process of grinding in mills at 
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a high speed, the properties of protein, 
starch, cellulose and mineral salts are 
altered while the fat content is lost, as in 
the process the flour gets hot. In the pre- 
paration of dough of workable consistency, 
the flour absorbs only half the quantity of 
water to its own weight, with the result that 
starch does not swell and in turn makes the 
food only partly nutritive due to insufficient 
proportion of water. In the East, the dough 
is rolled into shapes called chapatis and 
puris which can neither be cooked nor 
baked, but fried with or without ghee or 
oils, and in so doing only a skin forms on 
both the sides. In the West, the dough is 
mixed with yeast for the preparation of 
spongy bread, but this too is neither fully 
nutritive nor hygienic as claimed, as the 
vitamins together with other constituents 
of food value are destroyed by the alcoholic 
fermentation due to the action of the yeast. 
Hence, the food prepared with this age- 
old process is neither tasteful and 
hygienic, nor fully nutritive and easily 
digestible, and even for partial digestion 
needs a large quantity of digestive fluids, 
like bile, gastric juice and pancreatic juice. 
That a sick person cannot be fed with 
this food is a popular recognition of this 
fact. Even biscuits cannot be said to be 
better. Again, not being easily digestible, 
it causes constipation, the cause of all 
disease. Besides, before the preparation of 
dough, the flour is sieved to remove bran, 
which means a loss. The flour being liable 
to easy attack by microscopic germs, it 
cannot be stored for a long time and 
considerable loss occurs in transport and 
use, all of which make its use uneconomical. 


All these defects can now be surmount- 
ed with the process developed after 


extensive experiments conducted with a 
view to increasing the nutritive value of 
cereals, particularly wheat, bajri and jwar 
so that the food made out of these cereals 
can impart immense health. 
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According to this new process, a 
known quantity of wheat with about three 
and a half times water by volume, i.e., 
one pot of wheat and three and a half pots 
of water, or one lb. of wheat and four Ibs. 
of water, is hydrated by gradual boiling, 
with or without the addition of a teaspoon- 
ful of sugar or jaggery under low heat, 
keeping the lid on if an ordinary pot is used. 
Prior to heating, if wheat is steeped in 
water for about 12 to 18 hours, fuel will be 
saved. Incase a pressure cooker is employed, 
the ratio of wheat and water should be 
one to one and three-quarter by weight. 
The proportion of water to be used varies 
according to the quality of wheat. In so 
cooking or boiling, about two lbs. of water 
is removed by evaporation and starch, bran 
and other constituents swell by absorbing 
water, and wheat becomes meaty. In this 
manner, cooking or boiling should beconti- 
nued till only a little water is left, which too 
will be absorbed by the wheat whenit cools. 
Heating should neither be continued till 
water is completely evaporated, for then 
hydration will not be sufficient, nor should 
the water from the pot be thrown out, 
for if removed it means a loss of soluble 
constituents of wheat. When wheat is 
cooked completely, which can be seen 
either from its swollen state or by pressing 
between the fingers to determine the 
softness, a little salt may be mixed witlr it 
to impart taste. 


Wheat so cooked should then be 
masticated or ground to a paste, which 
can be accomplished with the aid of 
mincers, or by grinding on a masala stone, 
or pressing with two wooden pieces. With 
the use of pressure cooker, wheat inside 
will be digested to a pulpy dough of 
workable consistency. The paste so made 
can be made into shapes like puris, chapatis 
and biscuits by the known method, and 
fried with or without known fats or oils, 
for consumption. 
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In places like Bombay where at times 
grain cannot be had but only flour, one 
may first make a dough of the flour as 
usual when making chapatis, put the 
dough in a piece of cloth and hang it over a 
pot of boiling water till the dough gets 
completely cooked with the steam. Chapa- 
tis should then be made out of the cooked 
dough, following the usual process. 


The advantage of this new -food is 
that by it about fifty-five per cent wheat 
is saved—forty percent by the absorption of 
about one and three-quarter times water, 
ten per cent by retaining bran, and five 
per cent by elimination of wastage. This 
means that a month’s provision will last 
for two months. Actually, with this process, 
the volume of wheat increases to two and 
a half times, i.e., one pot on cooking 
becomes two and a half pots. This means 
that from a quantity of flour required to 
make four chapatis with the old process, 
ten chapatis can be made from the same 
weight of wheat with this process, without 
altering the thickness and size. 


Besides, the food is more tasty, 
hygienic, nutritive and easily digestible 


INCREASING SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 


In recent years United States schools 
have ceased to be ‘‘ pedagogic islands ”’ 
removed from all practical local interests 
and activities. As students and teachers 
responded vigorously to war needs—collect- 
ed scrap and paper, sold bonds and stamps, 
served on ration boards, operated summer 
camps, and worked in child care centres 
and on farms—the relation of the school to 
city, town or neighbourhood gained in 
importance. Today school-community co- 
operation is being carefully evaluated as a 
permanently vital factor both in community 
life and in the national educational pattern. 


as the known and unknown constituents 
of food value are retained and evenly 
distributed. As such, its consumption will 
add a marked amount of weight. More- 
over, being easily digestible, it can be given 
even to sick persons. Also, the process 
will facilitate storage of wheat, bajri, 
jwar and like grains for a longer time 
without decay, and will save wastage in 
transport of flour. Moreover, it will 
dispense with flour mills. 


Above all, this method will mean 
food for all. The adoption of this 
activated food in India will save every 
year about 8 to 12 million tons of wheat 
costing approximately Rs. 300 to 450 
crores at the rate of Rs. 360 per ton 
and a similar quantity of valuable bajri 
and jwar. As such it will eliminate the 
present scarcity of cereals and will 
make the future bright for our famished 
people. . 


Dr. M. A. CHApDRAY, 
Hon. Director, 
The National Foundation, Ltd., 
50, Nesbit Road, Bombay. 


CO-OPERATION IN U.S. EDUCATION 


In one such study, Education for all 
American Youth, which has been called 
‘‘the most significant educational docu- 
ment of this decade,” the National 
Education Association has presented by 
means of ‘‘ samples’? drawn from many 
parts of the United States, a plan for trans- 
forming all the 30,000 high schools and 
junior colleges in the United States into 
ideal community-schools most capable of 
filling the needs of contemporary youth. 

Other studies envisaging the functions 
of such schools have recommended that 
their curricula be centered in a study of the 
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neighbourhood group processes and pro- 
blems, that the students and faculty 
participate in advancing and reconstructing 
community activities, and that the school 
take the lead in co-ordinating group educa- 
tional efforts. 


Cautious educators have noted the 
danger that the community-school move- 
ment may concentrate upon community 
activity to the detriment of straightforward 
educational processes. Groups widely 
divergent in interest and approach—among 
them the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Southern Rural Life Council 
and the University of Virginia—have con- 
ducted research studies in the field of 
school-regional relations and have emerged 
with significant results and recommenda- 
tions. 


Controlled Experiments Being Conduc- 
ted.—Discussion has centered upon the 
values and limitations of various educational 
tools or ‘‘ bridges”? between the school 
and the community. One technique—used 
by the schools of documentary materials 
planned to draw attention to local needs— 
is being investigated by the state universities 
of Florida, Kentucky and Vermont with 
the aid of their state departments of educa- 
tion and private grants. Eight member 
colleges in the American Association of 
Teachers’ Colleges are conducting con- 
trolled experiments to discover whether 
reading lessons and activity projects 
centered on better ways of living may help 
pupils and their families to improve home 
conditions. 


Phonograph records developing 
community themes and materials have 
been used in rural schools in New York 
State. For example, in some classrooms 
elementary forest and field conservation 
programmes have been explained through 
record-lectures on nature-trail building. 
Ninety per cent of all teachers asked to 


‘reading materials, 
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report on the value of this project called it 
successful in developing desirable social 
attitudes. 


A five-year project involving 300 
personal interviews by high school seniors 
with business and professional persons in 
their towns showed useful results as a 
source of systematic vocational guidance. 


The field trip is another community 
source of learning experience. Actually 
seeing a neighbourhood at its daily work 
and play—visiting homes, markets, shops, 
civic centres—has proved an effective means 
of teaching tolerance and democratic atti- 
tudes and behaviour. Science field trips, . 
carefully planned with the help of guide- 
books, may help pupils explore their 
physical environment. 


‘All of these tools and techniques— 
films, photographs, 
records, museum exhibits and field trips— 
have proved their effectiveness in war and 
peace. 


Under special conditions—in the war 
years—the community-school _ relation 
found expression chiefly in local service 
projects. High school adolescents,- with 
some adjustment of conditions and with 
competent supervision, could meet the 
need for adult labor on farms and in indus- 
try and commerce. Many high schools 
adjusted their educational programmes to 
allow students to share in this work and 
remain at school. The school curriculum 
was modified to include part-time school 
and part-time work programmes ; program- 
mes were dovetailed with seasonal work ; 
some schools added vocational training in 
specially needed fields. 


Popular Among Students.—Question- 
naires showed that these programmes found 
one-hundred per cent popularity among 
students ; parents, employers and teachers 
approved too, although somewhat more 
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moderately. In Illinois three cities 
cooperated with local Rotary groups in an 
experiment involving one-semester work- 
study projects. The student participants, 
their parents and the members of Rotary 
agreed that the experiment had proved 
valuable in giving students status as indi- 
viduals and in teaching them the value of 
work and responsibility. Also stemming 


* 
directly from war necessity was the in- 


creased importance of the school as a civic 
centre and its use by local groups as a social 
and political meeting place, for religious 
services, and, less frequently, for dances 
and commercial organizations and enter- 
prises. 


Inextricably a part of the whole 
school-community trend is the question of 
teacher-training. Surveys conducted to dis- 
cover just how qualified modern teachers 
are to undertake specialized tasks in the 
community-school field have shown that 
about one-third of teacher-educational in- 
stitutions offer some type of introduction 
to the philosophy, procedures and pro- 
blems of neighbourhood-centered education. 


Seminars, workshops and special opportu- 
nities for participation in local service 
projects are included in such training..One 
New York State teachers’ college has 
described the process whereby a group of 
twelve teachers under professional guidance 
spent two weeks analyzing contrasting local 
communities. As a result of their research, 
the teachers were able to draw up new 
techniques for using the community as an 
educational laboratory, and to follow up 
and deepen their knowledge of special 
problems. 


Experimental study has shown that 
in the past few years wart-born trends 
towards greater school and community 
integration have yielded some unquestion- 
ably excellent results. In some spheres the 
effects of such integration are still undeter- 
mined. Questions of teacher training, financ- 
ing, curriculum planning, and community 
adjustment still challenge the skill of the 
professional educator and the thoughtful 
consideration of the United States citizen.— 


USIS. 


TRAINING OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKERS 


(Extracts From tHe Report oF THE Buore HeattH Survey AND DevELOPpMENT COMMITTEE.) 
e 


The Sir Dorabji Tata School of Social 
Service in Bombay is, we believe, the only 
institution in India which provides facilities 
for the training of social workers. The 
school has, on the whole, followed the 
American model and in a two-year course it 
provides instruction for social workers in 
the fields of family and child welfare, 
adult delinquency and industrial and labour 
problems. There is also a course which 
includes medical and psychiatric social 
work and instruction on social case work 
and family case work. If the authorities 
who run the school are able to add instruc- 
tion in certain special diseases such as 


tuberculosis, venereal diseases, etc., courses 
will become available here for the training of 
social workers in a wide range of health 
activity. 

There are no facilities, anywhere in the 
country, for the training of hospital social 
workers. We feel that adequate provision 
for this constitutes an urgent necessity. We 
have little doubt that the general efficiency 
of all the larger hospitals in India will be 
greatly increased by appointing trained 
hospital social workers on their staff, as has 
been the experience recently in Great 
Britain and in America. They are also 
required if the training of the medica] 
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student in preventive medicine and public 
health is to be organized on sound lines. 
(Section 58 and 59 of Vol. 1, Chapter 13.) 


An attempt has been made at the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social 
Work in Bombay to develop courses for 
social workers, and we have had the benefit 
of discussion with the Director of that 
school. It appears that the two-year graduate 
courses at present being given, in addition 
to the pre-professional and general courses, 
cover the following :— 


(1) Family and child welfare ; 
(2) Juvenile and adult delinquency ; 


(3) Industrial relations and labour 
problems ; 


(4) Administration of social work ; 


(5) Medical 


workers ; 


lectures for social 


(6) Mental hygiene and —— 
for social workers ; 


(7) Social and family case work. 


These courses as they stand are too 
very specialised and restricted, and would 
require considerable modification and 
expansion in order to meet the needs of a 
hospital service. 


For the guidance of those who will 
have to devise suitable courses for India 
in this important department, reference 
should be made to the following authorita- 
tive works :— 

(1) - Hospital Organisation and 
Management by Captain J. E. 
Stone—Chapter 22; and 

(2) Hospital Organisation and 
Management by M. T. Mac- 
Eachern—Chapter 12. 


(Section 159 and 160 of 
Volume 2, Chapter XVIII-B.) 


We consider it extremely desirable 
that suitable’ persons should be sent 
10 
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without delay to foreign countries where 
this branch of health work is receiving 
special attention, in order to acquire the 
necessary training and to study what is 
being done in those countries. On their 
return to India, they should be employed 
in initiating training schools for hospital 
social workers. (Section 162—Volume 2, 

Chapter XVIII-B.) 


The Training of Psychiatric Social 
Workers.—The training of a hospital social 
worker is the same whatever the field in 
which she will eventually work, but psy- 
chiatry is an exception. The education of 
a psychiatric social worker requires a 
different training and different examinations. 
In addition to the general training referred 
to above, a candidate must spend an 
extra year in specialised training. The main 
functions of such workers are described 
in the Interim Report of Social and Pre- 
ventive Medicine by the Royal College of 
Physicians (October, 1943) as follows :— 


(1) To obtain social histories by 
means of which the psychiatrist 
is enabled to see the patient 
more clearly against his domes- 
tic and wider social background. 


(2) To ensure that the patient’s 
relatives, or others close to 
him, provide as far as they can 
the psychological and material 
environment judged necessary 
to further his recovery and 
maintain his mental health. 


(3) To bring the resources of the 
community to bear on the 
patient’s needs, e.g., by referring 
some of his problems to 
employers, relief agencies, 
social clubs, etc., which can 
help him, and by aiding him 
to make the best use of the 
available facilities, 
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(4) To ease by after-care the diffi- 
cult transition from more or 
less dependent patient to self- 
reliant member of the commu- 
nity. 

(5) To carry out systematic social 
investigations needed for asses- 
sing the causes of good health 
and illness, the effectiveness of 
treatment, or other matters of 
medical and social import. 


(6) To educate the public—in- 
cidentally, in the course of her 
work, to take a sensible attitude 
towards mental health. She is 
well-placed to do this, and is 
a fitting intermediary. Teaching 
the public to discard harmful 
prejudices and to act promptly 
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The Seeing Eye dog, which has been 
trained to guide its blind master through the 
intricacies and dangers that confront a 
blind person in modern life, has literally 
become the eyes of countless blind people 
in the United States. And, with a number 
of American servicemen having lost their 
vision during the war, the Seeing Eye (an 
organization for training these dogs) at 
Morristown, New Jersey, has extended its 
facilities to these blind veterans. 


The Seeing Eye recognized the possi- 
bility that a large number of servicemen 
might be rendered blind in combat duty 
at the very outset of the war. On December 
8, 1941, the day after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor which precipitated the United 
States into the conflict, the board of direc- 
tors of the Seeing Eye passed the following 
resolution :— 

** Resolved, that in order to aid in 
the war effort, effective immediately 
the Seeing Eye will, at no expense to 


to nip illness in the bud will be 
the special worker’s business as 
well as the doctor’s. 


(Section 161—Volume, 2, 
Chapter XVIILB.) 


Both at Calcutta and Bombay faci- 
lities for the training of psychiatric social 
workers should be develped. The Sir 
Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social 
Work and the Lumbini Park Mental 
Hospital, when developed, should be able 
to participate in such training. The develop- 
ment of facilities for the> training of 
psychologists can, we think, be undertaken 
in Calcutta where the Applied Section of 
Psychology of the Calcutta University and 
the Lumbini Park Mental Hospital can 
help in such training. 


(Section 20—Volume 2, Chapter I—12.) 
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the federal government, endeavour to 
provide Seeing Eye dog guides for 
eligible persons, who us members of 
the armed forces of the United 
States, have lost their sight in line of 
duty, giving such persons priority 
over all other applicants for guide 
dogs.” 

Although the number of soldiers and 
sailors coming out of the war without 
their sight has been far below original 
estimates, the Seeing Eye has followed 
through on its resolution. Officers of the 
institution have conducted extensive tours 
through army hospitals to tell doctors and 
nurses of the benefits the Seeing Eye could 
offer to the blind servicemen—information 
that helped greatly in the mental rehabilita- 
tion of the blind veteran. Then, as soon as 
the veteran receives his discharge from the 
armed forces, he is eligible to apply to 
the Seeing Eye for immediate entry and 
training. 
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Seeing Eye Dogs Commonplace a 


Established in this country only 17 years 
ago, the Seeing Eye has done its work so well 
that it is almost commonplace today to 
see a blind man crossing a busy street 
corner in a metropolitan city, holding 
lightly to the U-shaped handle attached to 
his dog’s harness and supremely confident 
that his animal guide will steer him safely 
past moving traffic to the opposite curb. 


Without his Seeing Eye dog, such a 
person would be forced to spend his life 
in relative immobility, dependent on his 
friends and family for aid in even the 
simplest venture into unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings. He would, thus, never regain the 
self-confidence he lost when he lost his 
vision. With the aid of their animal guides, 
however, 85 per cent of all Seeing Eye 
graduates are now employed in such 
professions as salesmen, teachers, lawyers, 
musicians and farmers, or are housewives 
or students. 


The Seeing Eye, which selects and 
trains suitable dogs to act as eyes for the 
blind and trains the blind to rely on their 
dogs, had its beginning more than 20 years 
ago in Switzerland, at Fortunate Fields, 
the estate of Mrs. Dorothy Eustis, an 
American woman who, with Elliott S. 
Humphrey, the geneticist, was investigating 
the intelligence of dogs in relation to their 
service to mankind. 


Three years later the Seeing Eye was 
established by American philanthropists in 
Morristown after Morris Frank, a blind 
American boy from Tennessee who had 
received training in Switzerland, had proved 
to skeptical Ameican reporters that he could 
cross a busy street by relying solely on his 
dog for navigation. 


New Concept of Philanthropy.—The 
Seeing Eye has been a pioneer in a new 
concept of philanthropy—that of helping 
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others to help themselves—and its financial 
policy as it relates to students has caused 
much comment and commendation. It is 
based on this assumption : blind people 
with spirit, like spirited people, rebel against 
support through charity. They want to pay 
their own way in the world—they do not 
want the Seeing Eye or anyone else to do 
this for them. 


Each student, therefore, assumes an 
obligation to the Seeing Eye for $ 150 for 
his dog and “‘ tuition,” board and lodging. 
When a Seeing Eye dog dies, the graduate 
who has satisfied requirements and other- 
wise remains eligible will again be entitled to 
Seeing Eye service at a total cost of only 
$50. Eligible members of the U. S. armed 
forces are supplied with Seeing Eye dogs 
at a cost of only one dollar, which consti- 
tutes the ‘‘ legal transaction ” fee so that the 
serviceman can be entitled to full ownership 
of his dog. 


Like the tuition at private colleges, 
this is far below actual cost but it represents 
to the blind student a fair charge asked of 
everyone and no blind student is burdened 
with a feeling of discrimination in his favor. 
The difference between the actual cost of the 
dog and training and the fees paid is 
assumed by the institution through its 
memberships, all of which are voluntary 
donations. 


7 


The blind students are asked to pay the 
nominal charge if they have it—if not, they 
ate asked to indicate their good faith and 
willingness to pay by assuming an obligation 
to pay it later, when and as they can. 
Frequently it is paid out of earnings that 
the dogs help make possible. 


No blind man or woman is ever refused 
a Seeing Eye dog because of lack of funds 
with which to meet his charge. On the other 
hand, no one may assume this obligation 
for a blind person—it is his responsibility 
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and by his willingness to undertake it, he 
offers important evidence of his eligibility 
for a Seeing Eye dog. 


When this policy was announced, it 
met with an immediately favourable 
response from blind people. Some of them 
declared that for the first time in their 
lives, they had a ‘‘ credit rating.’’ Others 
saidit gave them a feeling of self-confidence 
to know that they could be depended upon 
to meet a financial obligation. As one 
blind person put it, payments to the Seeing 
Eye are not made for a dog but for self- 
respect. 


In selecting dogs for training at the 
Seeing Eye Institution, the instructors have 
learned that the dog must be able not only 
to assimilate education ; it must also be 
willing to use what it has been taught in a 
way that will not endanger its blind master. 
The dog must be able to reason and, by 
reasoning, not by instinct, determine when 
a course of procedure would be dangerous 
to follow. Then it must be able to 
reason Out what can be done that would 
be safe. 


With this objective in mind, the 
Seeing Eye has discovered that the German 
shepherd, or ‘‘police’ dog, makes the 
best guide for a blind person and, conse- 
quently, almost 95 per cent of the dogs 
trained at the institution are of that 
breed. The essential quality of being 
able to reason is present in some other 
breeds, but in those of the right size, 
strensth and with a coat of fur that is 
easily kept clean, it occurs only in excep- 
tional individuals. The Seeing Eye has been 
successful with a number of selected animals 
from a hunting type of dog, such as the 
Chesapeake and the Labrador Retriever, 
and also with the Boxer. 


According to Dickson Hartwell, author 
of the book Dogs Against Darkness, 
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the education of a dog at the Seeing Eye 
Institution covers a period of three months 
and is divided into three sections or phases. 
These are obedience exercises, guide work 
and the all-important ‘‘ educated dis 
obedience.” 


During the first phase, the special 
instructor in this field gives the dog a series 
of exercises, which every dog should have 
at the end of its puppyhood. They are 
primarily designed to give the dog an 
understanding of its relationship to a 
human being and to teach it something of 
its rights and the rights of its master. 


In these obedience exercises, there are 
several specific commands to which the dog 
is taught to respond. It learns to run im- 
mediately to the side of the instructor when 
its name is called together with the word 
** come.” It learns to sit, to lie down and 
to stand up again on request, and to fetch 
an article that has been dropped or tossed 
a distance away. 


Prompt response to these commands 
will be essential in its relationship to its 
blind master. It will also be important 
throughout its schooling at the Seeing Eye, 
for these commands are used as daily 
routine setting-up exercises, which serve to 
sharpen the dog’s interest in the more 
complicated lessons that follow. 


Almost all the dogs that start the course 
pass this period of instruction. The few 
that do not pass are sold. Those that succeed 
are ready for more advanced lessons. 


After obedience training, the dog 
studies the technique of working in a 
guiding harness. The dog quickly becomes 
accustomed to the feel of the harness on its 
body and the harness is designed so that it 
does not hamper the wearer’s movements 
in any way. 


The first lessons teach the animal 
where it should walkin relation to the man 
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it is guiding—on the left side with some- 
what more than half the body of the dog 
ahead of the instructor. 


From this point on the instructor must 
act to the dog as if he were blind. Any- 
thing that would impede the progress of 
a blind person must also interfere with the 
progress of the instructor. If a scaffolding 
would bump the head of a person who 
couldn’t see, it must also bump his head. 
Or, as usually happens, he must make the 
dog think it does. 


Where a blind person would run into 
a tree or into a pedestrian, the instructor 
does also. A dog must learn by experience 
to allow sufficient clearance for the man on 
his side so that he does not touch anything. 


Probably the most difficult lesson for 
the dog in the entire course is one that 
people rarely appreciate. This is learning 
to stop at curbs. This is a difficult lesson for 
the dog in comparison with stopping for an 
automobile, for example, because it isn’t 
natural for a dog to stop at a curb, while the 
penalty for failure to stop for an automobile 
is obvious. : 


Curbs are a matter of vital concern in 
the life of a Seeing Eye dog. First and fore- 
most, every blind person using a Seeing 
Eye dog gets his primary points of orienta- 
tion at street corners. When it comes to the 
end of a block, the dog guides its master 
straight to the curb directly ahead and 
stops. The blind man gives the command 
for the direction in which he wishes to go— 
right, left or forward, and the dog proceeds 
to the curb at the next corner, and so forth. 


The education of suitable instructors 
for the dogs has been the Seeing Eye 
Institution’s weightiest problem, a pro- 
blem that is still largely unsolved. The 
extent of it is clearly seen in the fact that 
in its first 12 years, the Institution was 
able to produce only six men who could be 
termed instructors. 
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The apprentice instructors first work 
as kennel assistants and then go on to 
primary work in obediencé training, learn- 
ing voice culture and how best to command 
the dogs. The apprentice then begins his 
month of ‘‘ blindness,’’ during which he 
wears a light-proof eye-shade day and night 
while going through the same Seeing Eye 
course of instruction in learning to use a 
guide dog that would be given to him if he 
had suddenly lost his sight. 

At the end of this month’s course, 
he has some appreciation of the problems 
involved in blindness. He knows what it is 
like to shave and dress and eat in the dark 
and to go around with and without a dog. 
He gains an understanding of the reactions 
that a person, who cannot see, will have 
to lessons given by a seeing instructor. He 
has had it fully brought home to him that 
one doesn’t tell a blind person in which 
direction to go by pointing, nor does one 
describe visually some land-mark by which 
a blind person is expected to identify his 
location. 

Just as the dog and the instructor must 
both pass through their periods of training 
the blind person who is ultimately to own 
and use the dog as his guide must also go 
through an intensive course of study at 
the Seeing Eye Institution. He is taught not 
merely how to walk in confidence but also 
how to walk freely, rapidly and with grace 
and strength. The student’s voice séme- 
times needs training, for it is the medium 
of communication between dog and master; 
‘habitual gruffness, too much variation of 
mood expressed in tone must be corrected. 


Hector Chevigny, a blind author who 
went through his training at the Seeing 
Eye Institution, declared that the dogs 
recognize the difference between the blind 
and the visioned but that what makes the 
dog finally decide to assume full responsi- 
bility for his blind master seems beyond 
human understanding. 
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‘* He will go to sleep under his master’s 
bed at Seeing Eye one night and awaken 
the next morning with it,’’ Chevigny said. 
‘* From that point on, the master is safe. 
He can cross any street or proceed up the 
most crowded sidewalk with assurance. 
His period of training, except for a few 
technical pointers, is over. He is ready to 
go home.” 

Though there is always a short waiting 
list, the agency manages to keep pace with 
the demands of blind men and women from 
every part of the country who are eligible 
for Seeing Eye dogs. Eligibility in this 
instance means coming between the ages of 
17 and 55, with a few exceptions, and 
having an instinctive liking for dogs. 

The success of the Seeing Eye Institu- 
tion and the interest it has aroused in the 
general American public is evidenced by 
the fact that the United States Congress 
passed a special bill in 1937, enabling a 
blind person to carry his Seeing Eye guide on 
all public transportation vehicles through- 
out the country without extra charge. 
Before this bill was passed, train companies 
would allow dogs to ride only in their 
baggage cars and the bus companies prohi- 
bited dogs from riding in buses at any time. 

The thrill that comes to a blind person 
when, for the first time, he walks down a 
crowded street and crosses to the opposite 
curb with his dog, was expressed by the 
noted author and playwright, Austin 
Strong, who, although not blind, took the 
course of study at the Seeing Eye so that he 
could be a spokesman for the institution. 
Strong wore the light-proof eye-shade that 
the instructors wear for a complete month 
at the institution while learning to be 
guided by a dog, and wrote the following 
after he had taken his first solo walk with 
his animal guide, who led him across a 
highway on the outskirts of Morristown :— 

** Suddenly the full realization of what 
had happened hit me. It was as if my insides 
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had been pulled out like elastic bands far 
beyond their limit and then snapped back 
into position. I had been led safely through 
disaster by an animal. I understood in a 
small degree what a blind student goes 
through when he finds for the first time that 
he can put all his faith in his guide, trusting 
his life with perfect confidence to a new 
pair of vigilant eyes and ears.” 

The following incident was also related 
by Strong at the end of his training course:- 

‘“Tt is seldom in a prosaic world that 
we hear pure poetry. I had been following 
a heavy-set woman, born blind, who was 
having a difficult time keeping her head up 
as she stumbled along after her young 
guide, for the tendency of some sightless 
men and women is to walk with bowed 
heads, so heavy is their burden. 

‘* For two weeks I had watched her as 
she floundered along the sidewalks, trying 
awkwardly to catch the rhythm of her 
eager young dog. I felt for her and was 
very dubious that she would ever make the 
grade. But on the 14th day the miracle hap- 
pened, as it usually does, on schedule time. 

‘* The great moment came when she 
and her dog clicked and became a triumphal 
unit, co-ordinating smoothly together. I 
watched her stepping out, anxiety wiped 
from her face, beaming with confidence, 
speeding in perfect unison with her partner 
through the streets of Morristown, the 
dog waving his plumed tail proudly. I 
could see the girl’s lips were moving as if 
she were reciting some litany. 

** As luck would have it, we ran into 
each other at the next corner. She came 
toward me with a radiant face, head up and 
shoulders squared. I stood aside to let her 
pass, and couldn’t help hearing the words 
she was repeating under her breath, over 
and over again, as she sped after her 
young leader. 

‘*«Fly on, my wings, fly on!’ she 
chanted. ‘Fly on, my wings! ’”—USIS. 
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Alumni Chronicle 


Miss G. K. Appalaswamy (TISS ’42) 
who was Officer-in-charge, Rural Develop- 
ment Board, Sangaraddi, Hyderabad (Dn.), 
has joined the Labour Department of the 
Government of H. E.H. the Nizam _ of 
Hyderabad as Lady Labour Welfare Officer. 


Miss B. D. Bharucha (TISS ’46) has 
joined the Poona Parsi Seva Mandal, 
Poona, as Social Worker. 


Mr. B. W. Bijapurkar (TISS °44) 
formerly Labour Welfare Inspector, Sita- 
rampore, Bengal, is now appointed Chief 
Labour Welfare Officer (Mines), Dhanbad. 


Miss K. M. Engineer (TISS ’46) has 
joined temporarily the staff of the Institute 
as Field Work Assistant. 


Mr. A. B. Jogleker (TISS ’44) has again 
joined the Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, 
as Probation Officer after working for a 
short while with the Associated Cement 
Companies. 


Mr. P. V. Kamath (TISS ’46) has been 
appointed Labour Welfare Officer, Tata 
Oil Mills Co., Ltd., Bombay. 


Mr. G. J. Katticaran (TISS ’46) is now 
working as Labour Welfare Officer, Tata 
Oil Mills Co., Ltd., Tatapuram,. Cochin 
State. 


Miss J. G. Khanderia (TISS °46) has 
been appointed Superintendent, Kasturba 
Training Centre, Sabarmati. 


Mr. J. J. Panakal (TISS ’46) has joined 


the staff of the Institute as Assistant 
Secretary. ; 


Mr. K. Paul (TISS ’46) also has 
joined the staff of the Institute as Field 
Work Assistant, 


Mr. G. S. Pillay (TISS ’45) has been 
recently appointed as Labour Officer, A. D. 
Cotton Mills Ltd., Quilon, Travancore. 


Miss Vrinda Sharma (TISS ’46) has 
accepted the post of the Assistant Lady 
Labour Welfare Officer of the Government 
of Bombay. 


Mr. Wilfred Singh (TISS ’40) has 
resigned his post of the Superintendent, 
Remand Home, Surat, and has succeeded 
Mr. J. Barnabas as Organising Secretary 
of the Social Service League, Lucknow. 


* * * 


Dr. K. R. Masani.—Dr. Masani, who 
was in charge of the Child Guidance Clinic 
and part-time lecturer on psychiatry in 
the Institute left for Sweden last April 
along with Mrs. Masani who has been 
ailing for the past two years. During his 
stay abroad Dr. Masani proposes to study 
the latest advances in psychiatry, child 
guidance, mental hygiene and juvenile 
delinquency in Great Britain and other 
European countries. He may also visit the 
United States. We trust that the change to 
Sweden would help Mrs. Masani to regain 
her normal health and that Dr. Masani 
will be benefitted much by this study of 
modern trends in the fields of his interest. 


* * * 


Reception to Juniors.—In order to pro- 
mote better social relationship between the 
students of the Junior and Senior Classes 
and the members of the staff, the Institute 
arranges for many social events. The high- 
light of social activities was on the 
evening of Saturday, July 6th, 1946, when 
a reception to the Juniors was arranged. 
The entire student body joined to make 
this inspiring function a success. Dr. 
Kumarappa introduced the Juniors to the 
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Seniors who had all returned after the 
holidays. Mr. K. N. Randeria of the Senior 
Class welcomed the Juniors on behalf of 
the Seniors with the pride that is often 
the monopoly of the Seniors. Mr. Sharma 
representing the Juniors spoke with the 
characteristic modesty displayed by a 
‘fresher.’ His speech was much enjoyed by 
everyone. The Juniors particularly were 
delighted with the programme as a whole 
and its purpose. 


* * * 


Mrs. H. D. Bhatt.—On Friday the 26th 
July a farewell reception was given to Mrs. 
Bhatt who is going abroad to study welfare 
services for women and children. Mrs. 
Bhatt who took her training in the Institute 
has been working for the last two years as 
Field Work Assistant. She is proceeding 
first to England where she hopes to spend 
about six months making a study of 
nursery schools and welfare services for 
women. And then she intends to visit the 
United States for a similar study. After a 
few farewell speeches both by the students 
and members of the Faculty, Mrs. Bhatt in 
her speech stated briefly what she hopes 
to do abroad and thanked the students 
and the Faculty for the co-operation extend- 
ed to her during her association with the 
Institute. 


* * * * 


Congratulations.—Mr. Yasovardhan 
(47) was married to Miss Kamini Devi, 
daughter of Mr. Krishna Narayan, Managing 
Director, ‘‘ National Herald,’”’ Lucknow. 
We wish the wedded couple a long and 
happy married life. 


New Additions to the Faculty 


Prof. S. C. Roy.—A unique addition to 
the Faculty is that of a blind professor, 
Mr. S.C. Roy. Though eye-sight constitutes 
one of the essential physical faculty, 


Mr. Roy, who became totally blind at 
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the age of eight, relied on the other senses, 
usually the tactual sense, in acquiring 
knowledge and skills, and had a uniformly 
brilliant academic career. He took his 
M.A. from the University of Calcutta and 
his B.L. from the same University. Later 
on he left for America on a fellowship 
awarded by the Calcutta University and 
obtained the M.A. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Columbia. Moreover, Mr. Roy 
has taken the Diploma of the National 
Institute for the Blind, London. He has 
travelled round the world thrice and is the 
author of the book entitled The Blind in 
India and Abroad, and was a lecturer at the 
University of Calcutta when he was 
appointed to the Faculty of the Tata 
Institute. He maintains that a visually 
handicapped person can function very 
much like a sighted person if proper 
facilities are given. Since Mr. Roy has 
demonstrated in his own life what he 
preaches, he has been appointed to the 
Faculty to be a source of inspiration to the 
students of the Tata Institute who are 
undergoing postgraduate training in social 
work and whom he instructs on the 
Problems of the Handicapped. Further, the 
plan is also to make his services available 
to other agencies interested in the problems 
and social treatment of persons who are 
blind. This appointment, it is hoped, will 
provide Mr. Roy ample opportunities to 
promote the cause he represents. 


Dr. Mrs. Kamala Bhoota.—Other addi- 
tions to the Faculty include Dr. Bhoota 
who has just returned from the United 
States. After her educational career in 
India, Dr. Bhoota went over to the United 
States in 1937 for post-graduate studies. 
There she specialised in child psychology 
and allied subjects and received her docto- 
rate from the Michigan University in 1941. 
She also underwent training at the Merrill 
Palmer School which is one of the out- 
standing institutions for nursery school 
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education. Thus she has the advantage of 
combining theoretical knowledge with prac- 
tical experience in the treatment and 
training of children. Though she was 
appointed in July, 1945, she could not 
return to India earlier owing to passage 
difficulties. She arrived in India in May 
1946, and assumed her duties from the 
beginning of this term. In addition to her 
lecture work, Dr. Bhoota has been placed 
in charge of the Child Guidance Clinic. 


Dr. Miss A. Dastur has been appointed 
as part-time lecturer. She received her 
M.A. from the Bombay University in 1938 
and worked as a lecturer at the Wilson 
College, Bombay, for a year. Since 1939 she 
has been a lecturer at the Sophia College, 
Bombay. She is not a stranger to us as she 
worked for a brief period as an Assistant 
in our Bureau of Research and Publications. 
She severed her connection with the 
Institute in order to complete her doctoral 
dissertation on ‘‘ Man and his Environ- 
ment.’ She received her Ph.D. in Sociology 
from the Bombay University in 1945. At 
present she lectures on Sociology and Social 
Economics at the Institute, and we are 
happy to have her back with us. 


Visiting Professors from the United States 


Miss Lois Blakey.—It has for sometime 
been the ambition of the Director to bring 
out Visiting Professors from the United 
States to help in the expansion of the Insti- 
tute in new directions. As the United States 
stands out from among the many countries 
which have made remarkable progress in 
the field of applied social sciences, such a 
programme will help the development of 
new types of social services in our country. 
Some two years ago the Health Survey and 
Development Committee (Bhore Com- 
mittee) expressed the desire that the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences should under- 
take the responsibility of training medical 
social workers for our hospitals. During 

1l 
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his recent visit to the United States, the 
Director tried his best to secure the services 
of an outstanding Professor of Medical 
Social Work to come out to India to help in 
organizing this section of the Institute. But 
owing to conditions created by the war, the 
Universities themselves were short of staff 
and so no suitable person could be found. 


Before he returned to India, the Direc- 
tor entrusted this matter to the State 
Department. Now that -most of the ex- 
service personnel are back, it has been 
possible for the Department to secure a 
suitable person. The candidate chosen is 
Miss Lois Blakey of the Division of Social 
Service Administration, Louisville Univer- 
sity, Kentuckey. After her training and 
experience in Medical Social Work, 
Miss Blakey served in the Seventh General 
Hospital in Europe during the war and has 
been highly recommended. She is expected 
to arrive inIndiain the month of November, 
1946, and will remain on the Faculty for 
a period of two years. We are looking 
forward to the pleasure of welcoming her 
to our midst. 


Miss Mary Sweeny, who has worked 
for over twenty years in the Merrill Palmer 
School, is coming out to India for one year. 
Merrill Palmer School is the institution 
which pioneered the movement for educa- 
tion for marriage and family life. Miss 
Sweeny is a well known authority ‘on 
nutrition as well as on education for 
marriage and family life. She will lecture at 
the Institute for a brief period. Her 
desire is to visit important centres in India 
conducting study and discussion classes 
on the above-mentioned subjects, arrange- 
ments for which will be made by the All 
India Women’s Conference which has agreed 
to co-operate with the Institute in making 
the best use of her visit. We are happy that 
Miss Sweeny will soon be with us, and we 
are thankful to the Agricultural Missions 
Incorporated for sponsoring her visit. 
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Class of 1946-48 


1. Bhagawat, S. N. 
B.A., Agra University, 1943. 
Dewas. C. I. 


2. Bhatt, Miss N. J. 


B.A.(Hons.), Bombay University, 1946. 


Bhavanagar, Kathiawar. 


3. De, Miss I. 
B.A., Calcutta University, 1934 ; 
a im 1935. 
Calcutta. 
- 4. Dixit, S. K. 


B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1946. 


Bombay. 


5. D’Silva, Miss C. M. 


B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1946. 


Bombay. 


6. Gupta, A. N. 
B.A. (Hons.), Delhi University, 1946. 
Delhi. 


7. Javeri, Miss M. R. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1943 ; 
MA; ,, a 1945. 
Bombay. 


8. Kagal, Mrs. T. 
B.A., Delhi University, 1946. 
Simla. 


9. Khan, M. M. A. 
B.A., Madras University, 1944. 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 


10. Krishnaswami, C. S. 


B.A. (Hons.), Madras University, 1945. 


Madras. 


11. Malani, Miss S. 
B.A., Allahabad University, 1939. 
Karachi, Sind. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17: 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


Mane, N. R. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1946, 
Jejuri, Poona. 


Misra, M. H. 
B.A., Allahabad University, 1944 ; 
oF - 1946. . 
Jaunpur, U. P. 


Mistri, Miss P. P. 
B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1946. 
Bombay. 


Rai, S. M. 
B.A.(Hons.), Nagpur University, 1946. 
Nagpur, C., P. 


Rajurkar, S. G. 
B.A., Madras University, 1945. 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 


Ranade, Miss M. G. 
LL.B., Bombay University, 1940. 


Poona. 


Rangiah, N. C. B. 

B.A., Mysore University, 1944; 
LL.B., Bombay University, 1946. 
Nerle, Mysore. 


Gopalakrishna Rao, T. 
B.A. (Hons.), Andhra University, 1945. 
Anantapur, Madras. 


Roovala, Miss B. N. 
B.A.(Hons.), Bombay University, 1946. 
Bombay. 


Sharma, G. R. 
B.A., Allahabad University, 1946. 
Khurja, U. P. 


Sharma, Miss M. 
B.A., Lucknow University, 1946. 
Lahore, Punjab. 


Sinha, Miss U. 
B.A., Benares Hindu University, 1945. 
Benares. 


Sobhani, Miss H. Y. Z. 
B.A.(Hons.), Bombay University, 1946. 
Bombay. 








25. 


26. 


27. 
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Sollis, W. A. Rev. 28. Talpallikar, Miss M. B. 
B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1935; Hyderabad, Deccan. 
TD., = w 1946. 
Bombay. 29. Talukdar, K. 
. B.A. (Hons.), Dacca University, 1943. 
Sourimuthu, M. Bogra, Bengal. 
B.A., Madras University, 1940. ; 
Renae. Non-Diploma Student 
Sultan, M. A. A. 
B.A., Osmanid University, 1944. 30. Srivastava, Miss M. 


Hyderabad, Deccan. ’ Cawnpore, U. P. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Criminal Careers in Retrospect. By Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. New York : Common- 


wealth Fund, 1943. Pp. 380. $ 3.50. 


Criminal Careers in Retrospect traces 
through a five-year period the life experi- 
ences of a group of men who had been 
inmates of the Massachussetts Reformatory. 
This volume represents the third part of a 
series of follow up studies intended to 
show what happens to former offenders 
as they are confronted with the social and 
economic obligations and responsibilities 
of the average citizen. The first of the post- 
reformatory period was described in a 
*volume entitled 500 Criminal Careers ; 
the study of the second five-year period was 
entitled Later Criminal Careers; while 
the third five-year period following release 
is described in this volume. The men were 
released in 1921 and 1922. This study 
covers the years from 1931-32 to 1936-37. 

The present work, however, has a much 
broader purpose than merely to brief a 
series of case histories over five depression 
years. In the words of the authors :— 

“ec 
is to determine their behaviour during 
the various forms of peno-correctional 
treatment to which they have been 
subjected from the onset of their 
criminal careers, and to determine the 
trend of their behaviour over the 
fifteen-year span following expiration 
of their sentences from the Reforma- 
tory. We want to know why it is that 
some of them responded better to 
certain forms of peno-correctional 
treatment than did the others, why 
some reformed and others did not, 
and whether it might have been possi- 
ble to determine in advance of treat- 
ment what was the likelihood of their 
successful adjustment.”’ 

The careers of the 418 men available for 
study out of the original 510, have been 


analysed in great detail. Facts are presented 
about family and personal backgrounds, 
family relationship, economic status, em- 
ployment, use of leisure time, contact 
with social agencies, number and nature 
of arrests, types of offences, number of 
convictions, and peno-correctional experi- 
ences. The responses of these men to 
probation, parole, and institutionalisation 
have been analysed in terms of some pre- 
reformatory differences in family and per- 
sonal background. 

The authors acknowledge the super- 
ficiality of many criteria upon which they 
have been forced to rely in evaluating 


‘success and failure, but the findings are 


interesting and significant. Although there 
is variation among the basic traits and 
backgrounds of the successes and failures 
under the several forms of treatment, the 
comparisons emphasize the value of native 
endowment and normal environmental rela- 
tionships, especially in the earlier years, in 
stabilising the individual against a life 
pattern of criminal activity. 

Pointing out that courts and parole 
boards have erred frequently in placing on 
probation, sentencing, and paroling indi- 
viduals, the Gluecks have constructed for 
experimental use a set of carefully tested 
prediction tables. Admitting that this device 
cannot be used alone to determine the form 
of treatment, they suggest it as a broad base 
upon which to employ the procedure 
of individualisation that should further 
help us to see each individual as different 
from the rest. This extensive and scholarly 
research should stimulate all, regardless of 
whether one’s interest is in theory, 
methodology, or the treatment of the young 
offender. 


J. J.P. 
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Social Learning and Imitation. By Neal E. Miller and John Dollard. London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., 1945. Pp. 284. 


Imitation has long been an important 
concept in social theory as well as in social 
practice. In their endeavour to explain how 
societies are organized and held together, 
how cultures are transmitted from one 
generation to the next, social scientists 
have made use of the concept of imitation. 
As a key idea in theory and practice, it has 
been the subject of much _ systematic 
discussion. 


The authors of the work under review 
have made a fresh attack upon the problem 
with a set of concepts which seem peculiarly 
relevant to it. If imitative tendencies are not 
instinctive, they must be learned, the 
argument runs. This book offers a detailed 
discussion of how such learning takes place. 


The volume begins with a_ brief 
resume of the fundamentals of a theory 
of social learning. The social conditions 
and psychological principles are exemplified 
in experiments on imitative behaviour. The 
utility of learning theory as an integrative 
instrument in sociology is shown by 
applications to problems such as those of 


social attitudes, social status, crowd behavi- 
our and diffusion. 


Those who work with the principles of 
learning cannot evolve a theory of social 
behaviour without understanding the social 
order which sets the conditions for human 
learning. Conversely, technicians in the 
social sciences must consent to take some 
account of the principles governing that 
long learning experience, which fits any 
individual for participation in the social 
order. From psychology, then, are derived 
the fundamental principles of learning, 
and from social sciences its prime 
conditions. Each field has valuable contri- 
butions to offer to the other, and both are 
essential to the eventual goal of an inte- 
grated science of behaviour. 


The book is a co-operative enterprise 
in the fullest sense of the word. The 
exposition is rigorous enough for technici- 
ans and yet clear and informative enough 
for others. 


ies 


Freedom Is More than a Word. By Marshall Field, Chicago, University of Chicago 


Press, 1945. 


The author pleads in the main for 
freedom of expression by newspapers 
based on a free and unfettered supply 
of facts. As a working journalist—he 
is the founder of the Chicago Sun and is 
closely associated with P.M., the progressive 
New York paper—he is familiar with the 
inner working of a newspaper office ;_ gar- 
bled facts, biased versions, dishonest news- 
gathering, vested interests of news agencies 
get in the way of freedom of expression. 

Mr. Field is essentially interested in the 
circulation of news in the United States 
of America. A substantial part of the book 


deals with the policy of P.M., and the 
founding of the Chicago Sun and its struggle 
to survive against the all-powerful 
Associated Press of America. He opines 
that verbal assurances, even legal guarantees 
in Bills of Rights as in U.S. A., do not 
secure to man his legitimate freedoms 
which continue to be just so many words. 
To make freedom more than a word, 
vigilance and an active public opinion are 
necessary. He is against large newspaper 
combines which throttle freedom of expres- 
sion and publication of news unpalatable 
to powers that be. 
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There is a sincerity of purpose running 
through the book from cover to cover ; 
the reader is impressed by the fervent 
pleas for freedom but finds that Mr. Field 
cannot shake himself free from the 
‘* liberal’ tradition. The new world he 


envisages is to be the old world with a 
few alterations, not a new order of society 
based on equality of opportunity ; rather, 
he fights shy of radical changes. 


A. D. 


‘* War and the Middle Class: An Inquiry into the Effects of Wartime Middle Class Families 
in Bombay City.”” By Messrs. J. J. Anjaria, D. T. Lakdawala and S. A. Pandit. 
(University School of Economics and Sociology). Padma Publications Ltd., Bombay, 


1946. Pp. 33. Price Rs. 1-4-0. 


‘It seems to be beyond dispute, 
however, that the middle class has suffered 
during the war a reduction not only in the 
articles of so-called comforts and luxuries 
but in essential protective foods and this in 
spite of running into a deficit.” 


This is the conclusion which the 
authors of War and the Middle Class have 
reached after a study based on facts collect- 
ed from more than 450 middle-class families 
in Bombay. As an analysis of the ‘‘ effect 
of the war on income and expenditure ”’ 
of a particular class, the study is of great 
interest. Some of the more important 
conclusions reached are :-- 

(i) The income per family has 
increased on an average by 27%. 
(ii) The expenditure on food items 
rose by 99% for all the families 
together in spite of the fact that 
there was no appreciable rise 
observed in the consumption 
of food grains and though 
there was an_ actual fall 
registered in the consumption 
of such protective foods as 
milk, ghee, sweet oil, potatoes, 
meat, etc. 
(iii) The percentage of income 
devoted to rent declined due to 
rent control. 


(iv) The expenditure on clothing 
and other household effects 
fell considerably in the case of 


two groups of families inspite of 
the sharp rise in cloth prices, 
indicating thereby that there 
were far-reaching economies 
effected in the consumption of 
cloth. 


These facts, as the authors point out, 
do not compare very favourably with the 
conditions during war in U.S.A. where 
in spite of the strain caused by war de- 
mands it was still possible to increase 
consumption by 20%, nor even with 
those in Britain where food control ensured 
a minimum of nutrition in spite of 
difficulties of import and home production. 


Besides being instructive to the general 
reader, the pamphlet is of some scientific 
importance too. It is a study, however 
partial, of the effects of a changing economy 
on the people of a country. More such 
studies covering the other strata of society 
would ‘‘ throw valuable light on questions 
like the stabilisation of prices, consumers, 
subsidies, etc.” 


The authors and the publishers are 
to be congratulated on undertaking a work 
which is of popular interest as well as 
of scientific value. It is, however, to be 
hoped that in future, an attempt will be 
made to make the presentation of facts 
even simpler by means of diagrams and 
charts, so that it becomes educative even 
to the uninitiated layman. 

M. S. Gore. 
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Personnel Management and Industrial Relations. 


Prectice-Hall Inc. 1944. Pp. 848. 


Personnel management is the 
managerial aspect of industrial relations. 
Its principles represent the answers that 
business and industrial administration gives 
to the numerous and complicated questions 
atising out of modern industrial relations. 
In Chapter 1 the meaning and content of 
the field of personnel administration are 
described. Chapter 2 presents a_ brief 
historical summary of the factors that led 
to the emergence of personnel management 
and to its present significance in modern 
business and industry. Chapter 3 is devoted 
to a description of the approaches that have 
been most commonly utilised in studying 
and developing the present body of princi- 
ples and practices. Chapter 4 explains some 
of the simpler and more frequently used 
statistical tools requisite for the study 
of personnel management. 


Other fields of administrative activity 
covered by the book include job analysis, 
recruitment, selection, training fot industry, 
working hours, service rating, wage plans 
and policies, promotion and transfer, health 
of employees, interest and morale, employ- 
ment and unemployment, employment 
stabilisation and personnel services. The 
author has emphasised the point that an 
effective personnel programme depends 
upon the active co-operation and participa- 
tion of all departments. 


There is an extensive reference through- 
out the book to psychological contributions 


By Dale Yoder, Ph.D., New York, 


to the field. Administrators are dealing with 
human _ beings—personalities whose in- 
herent tendencies and impulses, whose 
characteristic reactions, whose hopes and 
aspirations are being revealed by the 
study of human behaviour. Determination 
as to how industrial procedure may be 
best adapted to this human nature, which is 
the animating power of industry, is there- 
fore conditioned primarily by our know- 
ledge of that nature, and a knowledge of 
the critical points of its suppression, 
conflict and maladjustment in industry. 


Personnel Management and Industrial 
Relations reflects the valuable suggestions of 
those who made extensive use of Per- 
sonnel-and Labour Relations, the predecessor 
of this book written by the same author. 


Modern industrial relations are, like 
much of the rest of comtemporary civilisa- 
tion, difficult to appraise and understand. 
The complicated problem that faces 
industry today is : under what conditions 
of personnel attitude and of economic 
and corporate organization are people 
likely to be disposed to work together 
happily and to best advantage in creating 
the goods that we all need ? An adequate 
solution for this problem is not yet within 
our grasp. If this is true, there is all the more 
justification for centering attention on the 
aspects of personnel work which seem 
closest to the core of this problem. 
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Man, Morals and Society. By J. C. Flugel. New York: International Universities 


Press, 1945. Pp. 328. 


The failure of our civilisation to 
solve many of its vital problems, and above 
all its involvement in two world wars 
within a quarter of a century, makes it 
imperative that we should re-evaluate our 
values and reconsider fundamental moral 
problems in the light of our recent war 
experiences and of the contributions of 
modern social science to an understanding 
of human problems. Hence, Man, 
Morals and Society is a timely publication. 


Ethics is closely associated with other 
disciplines concerned with human life such 
as anthropology, medicine, economics, 
sociology and psychology. As_ these 
branches of knowledge grow, their relations 
with ethics require periodical revision. In 
the field of psychology there has been, 
during the last twenty years or so, consi- 
derable amount of research on aspects of 
mental life which clearly have a most 
intimate bearing on ethics. It is true that 
there is still much confusion and contro- 
versy within the field of psychology itself, 
that many of the important provisional 
conclusions are the outcome of the work 
of the school of psychoanalysts, and that 
even among the members of this school 
there are still differences of opinion on 
certain fundamental points. 


Nevertheless, observing that we are 
very far from solving the greatest problems 
of our civilisation and-that a dissatisfaction 
with contemporary moral notions prevails, 
Flugel states that it is time to review 
recent developments in psychology with a 
view to noting their implications for a 
revision of ethical thought. Since the 


urgent demand to consider fundamental 
moral problems coincides with apparently 
important discoveries in an _ intimately 
related field, the author has done well 
in attempting a review of these discoveries 
in the light of their ethical implication. 


Subjects dealt under separate headings 
include Psychology and Morals, Consci- 
ence and Will, Taboo and its Equivalents, 
Need for Punishment, the Psychology of 
Moral Progress and the Problem of 
Religion. The final chapter points out that 
war offers the attractions of adventure, 
social unity, freedom from _ individual 
worries and restriction, and an outlet for 
aggression. On the other hand, to foster 
peace, we should, declares the author, 
be concerned with the welfare of the indi- 
vidual rather than with that of the state, 
develop loyalty to a world organization 
and reduce national loyalty and learn to 
co-operate. In short, we should re-educate 
ourselves and view progress as an all- 
embracing human goal. 


In the past a few excellent books have 
attempted to deal with the relation between 
ethics and psychology. Some of the best 
of these, however, are getting out of date, 
and the work under review is a fresh attempt 
in this direction. The value of the work 
lies in its well-rounded and up-to-date 
discussion of the super-ego. As an intellec- 
tual effort directed to the solution of 
mankind’s problems of living together in 
peace and goodwill in a world which has 
shrunk into a neighbourhood, this volume, 
to say the least, is outstanding. 

£5. 
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Contemporary Psychopathology : 


A Source Book Edited by Silvan S. Tomkins. 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., U.S. A., 1944. 


This valuable source book consists of 
research articles by America’s 54 leading 
psychologists and psychiatrists, such as 
Margaret A. Ribble, David M. Levy, 
William Menninger, A. H. Maslow and 
others. The articles had appeared in the 
various scientific journals and are brought 
together in this volume for the convenience 
of students and scientists. Though primarily 
intended for an under-graduate student 
of psychology in the American universities, 
the volume is also of great value to phy- 
sicians, psychologists and social scientists. 


The book has four sections. The first 
section includes material on the Mental 
Diseases in Childhood. Here we learn that 
the act of sucking in infants appears to 
satisfy three different things for the growing 
infant, namely, the getting of nutriment, 
the stimulation of the respiratory 
mechanism and, finally, the getting of 
‘* Jactile stimulation which seems to be as 
necessary for the progressive development 
of the higher associative faculties as food is 
for tissue development.” Research points 
out that mothering care is vitally essential to 
an infant and thatthe infants deprived of it 
show a behaviour characterised by general 
negativism or depression. Negativism may 
show itself locally in a refusal to suck, 
with a complete loss of appetite, or failure 


to assimilate food. The negativism is: 


accompanied by hypertension of all the 
bodily muscles and shallow breathing. 
The depressive type of infants make a few 
sucking movements in response to stimulus 
situation, but quickly fall asleep. The 
sleep takes on a quality of stupor and the 
child does not awake for the next feeding, 
but has to be tickled or shaken by the 
mother or the nurse in order to be aroused. 
Both types of reaction involve reaction to 
the growing child. 


Another highlight of the section is 
David M. Levy’s article on Release Therapy. 
Thirty-five case summaries elucidate the 
use of release therapy. However, the author 
emphasises that there are no pat formulae 
in the techniques of release therapy. 
According to him the technique should be 
used with children not older than ten and 
with those suffering from something that 
happened in the past (e.g., a frightening 
experience). It cannot be used with children 
suffering from a difficult situation going on 
at the time of treatment (e.g., maternal 
rejection). The entire section is of special 
interest to the students of child psychology 
and child guidance. 


The second part of the book deals 
with psychoneuroses and Psycho-somatic 
medicine. Though psychoneuroses (mild 
mental disorders) do not generally call for 
hospitalization, it is a common problem in 
everyday life. Also, with the increased 
recognition of the importance of psy- 
chological factors in bodily illness, psycho- 
somatic medicine, is coming into 
prominence. An interesting article in this 
section is the one by Frauz Alexander on 
Psychologic Factors in Gastric Disturbances. 
The author interprets his findings with a 
psycho-analytical bias. According to him 
those suffering from gastric neurose or 
duodenal ulcers deny themselves their 
intense desire for acquisition, because 
these wishes are connected with extreme 
conflict in the form of guilt and a 
feeling of inferiority. Their typical 
conscious attitudes toward the environ- 
ment can be expressed as follows : 
‘‘T do not want to take or receive— 
I am active and efficient and have no such 
wishes.”’ The attitude of the colitis type is : 
‘*T have the right to take and demand, for 
I always give sufficiently : I do not need to 
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feel inferior or guilty for my desire to give 
and take because I am giving something 
in exchange for it.” In the constipation 
case the tyrannic background of the 
symptom may be verbalized as follows : 
‘1 do not take or receive ; therefore I 
do not give.” 


Another interesting research reported 
in this section isthe one by Wolf & Wolff. 
They studied the digestive function of a 
56-year old man who had an occluded 
esophogus and had been feeding himself 
through a gastric fistula. They found that 
emotional conflict, involving anxiety, hosti- 
lity and resentment, was accompanied by 
accelerated acid secretion, hyperemia and 
engorgement of the gastric mucose. They 
concluded that in all probability ‘‘ the 
chain of events which begins with anxiety 
and conflict and their associated over- 
activity of the stomach and ends with 
hemorrhage and perforation is that which 
is involved in the natural history of peptic 
ulcer in human beings.” 


The third section summarizes the 
recent psychiatric and psychological findings 
on Schizophrenic Psychoses. Schizophrenia 
(a mental disease in which the patient 
retreats from the world of reality into a 
phantasy life of his own) constitutes the 
greatest challenge to modern psychiatry ; 
and many studies are carried on to meet the 
challenge. Hanfmann, for instance, reports 
a study of a case of Schizophrenia. The 
patient was subjected to an intensive study 
with a view to determine the structure of 
thinking disturbance. The patient was 


given a variety of language and performance 
tests. The results indicated that the central 


disturbance was loss of the ‘‘ categorical 
attitude”’ i.e., incapacity to perceive objects 
as members of a class or as other than 
concrete and unique. 


The fourth section on Experimental 
Psychopathology includes studies on 
frustration, hypnosis and such other per- 
tinent problems. One of the studies is by 
Hunt on infant feeding—frustration and 
adult hoarding. He experimented on a 
group of rats, feeding some at regular 
intervals (experimental group), while their 
litter mates (control group) were allowed 
unlimited food. Then after 5 months of 
unlimited food for both experimental 
and control groups the number of pellets 
hoarded by the animals in these groups 
were compared. The results showed that 
the ‘‘ frustrated’ or experimental group 
hoarded 24 times as many pellets as the 
control group or satiated group. These 
and other findings of the experiment lead 
the author to conclude that infantile experi- 
ence is an effective determinant of adult 
behaviour. 


The book is of value not only as a 
contribution to one’s knowledge of human 
behaviour, but also as a splendid example 
of the scientific attitude of mind. The 
reader is inevitably impressed with the 
careful planning and control of conditions 
that have gone into the various studies. 
The cautiousness of experimenters in draw- 
ing conclusions is also worthy of note. 
These are the attributes well worth 
imbibing. For without such intellectual 
and scientific honesty individual and social 
progress would be impossible. 


K. B. 











